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PIUS X.: FROM VENICE TO THE VATICAN. 


BY A. DIARISTA. 


at FTER ‘six ineffectual ballots, Joseph Cardinal Sarto, 

the Patriarch of Venice, received the requisite 

suffrages from the Cardinals in Conclave, and was 

duly proclaimed Pope-elect on August 5, assum- 

ing the name of Pius the Tenth. Of the many 

who: were spoken of for the Papal Chair his name was rarely 
mentioned. Cardinals Rampolla, Serafino Vannutelli, and Gotti, 
were the leaders, and, as far as we know, in the early ballots, 
they received the greater number of votes; but no one of them 
could command the required two-thirds. Cardinal Sarto was 
selected as a non-political religious personage, with no pro- 
nounced policy to pursue towards the existing governments, 
and with an eye single to the highest interests of the church. 
He immediately drew unto himself almost the entire vote of 
the Sacred College. When the votes were read out he was 
overcome with emotion. He arose without a word, and walked 
towards the altar. All of a sudden the burden of the vast 
responsibility seemed to overpower him, and he became deathly 
pale, and tottered almost to a fall, but he quickly recovered 
himself. For a few moments he knelt in prayer, and then 
rising, he turned to his colleagues and said: “It is a great 
cross that I receive from you,” and, in a few well-chosen words, 
he made known his willingness to accept the burden and the 
responsibility, for the sake of souls and the good of the church. 
Outside in the great square of St. Peter’s many thousands had 
waited for four days with increasing impatience for the result 
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of the deliberations. For six times did they see the black 
smoke issue from the chimney, and when the white smoke came 
at the conclusion of the seventh ballot, a great shout filled 
the air. The throngs rushed into St. Peter’s and out again. 
The: Italian soldiery had all*they could do to restrain the ex- 
citement, and when the vibrant voice of Cardinal Macchi was 
heard high up on the central portico, a hush as still as death 
fell upon the throngs. ‘ Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum; 
Habemus Pontificem Emminentissimun Cardinalem Josephum 
Sarto qui sibi nomen imposuit Pium Decimum,” continued the 
announcement, and then as the crowds caught the name Sarto, it 
was passed from mouth to mouth till the whole immense square 
seemed to ring with it. Expectant Rome took it up and it 
was not long before the news was being sent to the ends of 
the earth. 

In that immense crowd there could not be detected a note 
of disappointment. During the days of the balloting the air 
was filled with reports of intrigues that were being carried on by 
the civil governments, and the human element in the cardinals 
was eagerly discussed by their favorites. It impressed one as 
one passed in and out among the crowds very much as an 
election day in the United States does. As a matter of course 
every one had made his own choice, but when the result was 
announced there was a shout of exultation, and there was no 
one that did not appear to be gratified by the selection. 

Of the personality of the new Pontiff, little is known in 
Rome. His figure was rarely seen in the gathering of cardinals. 
He has the reputation of loving the work in his own diocese, 
and adhering closely to his duties in his patriarchal see. This 
much, is certain, he was the idol of the Venetians. When he 
came out to celebrate in San Marco, the crowds that were 
gathered about the various altars left their places to follow his 
Mass. When he was leaving Venice for the Conclave the out- 
burst of enthusiasm that greeted him was unusually warm, and 
in his wonderment at the sight of the crowds that gathered to 
bid him God speed, he remarked: “‘Why, I am coming back, I 
have taken a return ticket.’’ He was born in Riese, a village 
in the diocese of Treviso, north of Venice, on June 2, 1835- 
He is, therefore, sixty-eight years and two months old. He 
however carries his nearly three score years and ten with an 
elastic step, and with a promise of many years of life. 
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He studied in the seminaries of Treviso and Padua, and 
was ordained priest in Castelfranco in 1858. For many years 
he performed the ordinary duties of parish priest in several 
parts of the Venetian territory, which was then under Austrian ° 
domination. 

It was not till 1875 that he was employed in subordinate 
diocesan offices in the diocese of Treviso. In 1884 he was 
made Bishop of Mantua by Pope Leo, who, in the consistory 
of June 12, 1893, created him cardinal, and three days later 
appointed him Patriarch of Venice. He was Cardinal Priest of 
the title of San Bernardo alle Terme. 

Cardinal Sarto’s appointment as Patriarch, gave rise to an 
animated dispute with the Italian Government, a nineteenth 
century revival of the question of investiture. The government 
claimed the right, ‘as the successor of the Republic of Venice, 
to nominate the Patriarch, while the Holy See denied the right. 
The government finally granted Cardinal Sarto the exequatur. 

In his office he has done all things that were _bishop-like, 
and proved himself a strong and competent administrator. He 
has reformed the,abuses that had crept in among the clergy, 
and in the performance of divine service. Among other things 
he insisted on the reading of the Gospel lessons and on having 
them explained in Italian to the people. 

He also encouraged the restoration of the Gregorian chant 
in the church service, and was one of the first to discover 
Dom Perosi. He is venerated in his diocese as a saintly man, 
whose whole life is given to the care of his flock. 

Cardinal Sarto’s whole career has, therefore, been that of a 
parish priest who has risen to be bishop and then archbishop. 
He has had none of the diplomatic or court experience of the 
ex-Nuncios and Cardinals of the Curia, who make up the bulk 
of the Roman cardinals—those whose names have been men- 
tioned most frequently as candidates, like Rampolla and Van- 
nutelli. 

He is, moreover, a diocesan priest and not a monk or other 
regular, like Gotti, a fact that may well have had weight in 
the election, on account of the acute state which the question 
of the religious orders has reached in France, and other 
strongly Catholic countries. 

Cardinal Sarto’s relations with the Italian Government were 
always extremely friendly, in spite of the difficulties made 
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about recognizing him. He was looked upon as a Liberal, but 
his love for Italy was probably due to his being a Venetian, 
who had lived under Austrian rule when the rest of Italy had 
become united. He may become more conservative as Pope, 
but his attitude has been such as to warrant hopes of concilia- 
tion and peace, so far as the contradictory positions of the 
Vatican and the Quirinal in Rome will permit. 

The Pope is of humble origin, but his family for genera- 
tions has been -noted for its fervent piety. He refers with 
pleasure to his humble extraction, and counts himself a son of 
the people. His grandfather, Leone Sarto, was a soldier in 
the Papal’: Army under Gregory XVI. His mother was noted 
for her charitable works and great faith. ; 

When Giuseppe Sarto was seven years old, his mother took 
him to the City of Treviso on a pilgrimage, and there made a 
novena, that the legend that every soldier of the Pope’s army 
gives to holy orders at least one child, should be fulfilled in 
her boy. 

After his ordination he teceived' his first appointment as 
assistant priest at-the Church of San Rafael, in a small village 
named Tombola. He remained at this post from November, 
1858, until May, 1867. The vicar-general promoted him to 
the pastorate of St. Peter’s Church in Salzano, where he re- 
mained from May, 1867, until March, 1875. 

While at Salzano Father Sarto established a conference of 
St. Vincent-de Paul. As his rank increased he became more 
enthusiastic in this work. He has probably done more to 
spread the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society through- 
out Italy than any other prelate. 

In 1875 Father Sarto was selected chancellor of the diocese 
of Treviso, spiritual director of the Treviso Theological Semin- 
ary, and examiner of the clergy. In 1876 he was made judge 
of the ecclesiastical tribunal of the same diocese. In 1877 the 
bishop conferred the highest office in the diocese upon him, 
the vicar of the Chapter of the cathedral. It was while ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Treviso diocese that he began the 
collection of what has since developed into one of the finest 
private libraries in Venice. 

During the nine years of his reign at Mantua, Bishop Sarto 
led @ life as abstemious as that of his poorest parish priest. 
It was often said of ‘him that the poorest man or most unfor- — 
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tunate woman could approach him for advice or aid. Denying 
himself all social amusements, he devoted many hours during 
each day to scholarly application. In 1880 he wrote several 
learned treatises on the authenticity of relics of the martyrs. 
He also prepared a manual of prayer, which has since been 
adopted in a number of Italian provinces. He wrote a number 
of poems dedicated to the Madonna. 

Unlike his predecessors, Sarto, as Patriarch of Venice, mingled 
freely with the poor of his jurisdiction. He had .an hour each 
morning in which the lowly might approach him and tell their 
grievances, When he appeared in public, children flocked 
around him, and it is said that many times he has carried an 
afflicted child in his arms through the crowded. thoroughfares. 
The gold chain of the pectoral cross and the episcopal ring 
were the only evidences of his high rank. 

Walking one afternoon, he met a poor woman with a child 
in her arms, seeking aid. Stopping to question her, he learned 
the pitiful story of her fall and of efforts to secure employ- 
ment. The Patriarch, after giving her substantial aid, added 
these comforting words: ‘‘ All mothers are good, and no queen 
is greater than a good mother.” 

The Patriarchate of Venice has always carried with it the 
additional honor of cardinal. In 1893 Leo XIII., at the fall 
consistory, bestowed the red robe on the Patriarch. The cere- 
mony of his elevation to the cardinalate was one of the most 
memorable events in the history of the church in Venice. -In 
addition to the nobility and the foreign diplomats a multitude 
assembled at the great cathedral to witness the ceremony and 
receive the first blessing :of the new cardinal. On this occa- 
sion Leo XIII. presented to the Patriarch one of the costliest 
pectoral crosses to be procured. It was seven inches long, 
with eight of the largest rubies in the Pontiff’s possession in 
it. 

Although his elevation to the title of Prince of the Church, 
of necessity, placed certain social obligations upon the car- 
dinal, he continued to lead the same austere life-he had fol- 
lowed during his earlier life. 

There is much conjecture among those who pretend to have 
unusual sources of knowledge about the policy of the new 
Pope. It is: put down here not because there is absolute reli- 
ance to be placed on it, but rather because it may have more 
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or less of a foundation in real facts. It seems to be very true 
that Pius X. has no political affiliations. His selection was an 
effort to get away from the cardinals who had been somewhat 
pronounced in their relations with existing governments. He 
begins his reign with perfect freedom to consider the knotty 
problems arising out of the Italian question, or from the atti- 
tude of the French government, or from the complications of 
the Triple Alliance. All these problems as they arise will be 
settled on their merits without any past to apologise for or 
any future to pre-empt. 

It seems also very certain that Pius X. is a man of more 
than ordinary intellectuality, who has followed the teachings of 
Leo XIII. as a disciple follows the voice of his Master. As 
far as Leo could express a desire for his successor he has 
pointed to Cardinal Sarto. We may then anticipate that the 
new Pontificate will not only not be in any sense a reversal of 
the policies of Leo, but will be their echo. Aman: of Leo’s 
stamp, with his great dominant mind, and his eagle-like spirit 
which pierced the clouds of the future, should be followed by 
one sympathetic with his ideas, who can hold things together 
until all his followers learn and assimilate them. It takes 
a whole generation for the crowd to assimilate the policies of. 
a great leader. Principles are enunciated, they are then 
affirmed by the teachers, and finally they find their way into 
the text-books. The newer generation is then brought up un- 
der the influence of them. 

Leo’s great work was formulated in his encyclicals. He 
faced an intellectual world that had torn up the very founda- 
tions of truth. Hence, it was necessary to relay these founda- 
tions, and to reaffirm the rights and duties of men to society, 
and of Christians to each other. The new Pope will watch 
over these newly-laid foundations until they may afford a secure 
footing for men of all nations and of all creeds. Pius X. is, 
naturally speaking, if we take into account the traits of his 
character, just the man who is best fitted to do this work. 
Look at his picture, and his character can easily be read from 
it. His type is that of a man of great spirituality, with a 
kindly heart that goes out in sympathy to the poor in their 
‘sufferings. In this trait of his nature may be found his vast 
interest in social problems. As the result of his labors the 
Patriarchate of Venice is now covered with a system of insti- 
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tutions like co-operative banks and associations, helpful to the 
small tradesmen and the peasant farmer. He has the practical 
side of his nature strongly developed. The new pope is well 
fitted to take the great principles that Leo has enunciated in 
the Encyclical on the Condition of Labor, and make them issue in 
practical form of relief for the alleviation of the condition of 
the workmen. His head indicates a good balance between his 
powers, so he is not likely to be carried away into extremes, 
He is a man of great deliberation. He is sensitive, but his 
sympathies are always in control. He has that peculiar poise of 
head and face in which students of character say that the eye- 
ball is balanced both ways. It looks within and it sees with- 
out. Such is the man who is destined to round out and com- 
plete the work of the great Leo. His reign will probably not 
be memorable for the inauguration of new things. Leo has 
done enough on these lines for one century. But the advance 
guard will now mark time till the rest of the army comes up. 
Pius X. will draw all hearts unto him so that the constructive 
elements will solidify and make homogeneous the entire body 
of the church. 

The spiritual welfare of the church will command his best 
thoughts. His administration will not be with governments, 
but with the people. Strife and intrigue will. be far from his 
methods, and peace and conciliation will inspire them. 

He will in all probability take up the work of Leo on Chris- 
tian Unity; and here his peculiar gifts will contribute to an 
early success. The spectacle of the entire Christian world 
kneeling about the death-bed of a pope has not been witnessed 
before in Christendom for three hundred years. The way the 
non-Catholic heart has gone out to the new Pope, is striking 
evidence of the ripeness of the desire of the English-speaking races 
to come back to the old Mother Church. If his first address 
to the Christian world contains a note of conciliation and soul- 
ful invitation to all to come back to the old home, it will be 
eagerly listened to, and by many as eagerly accepted. 

The Eastern churches, too, are ready to return to the 
Mother Church. They are showing signs that the slavery of 
the civil power is becoming well nigh unbearable. Their patri- 
archs and their bishops have been obliged to accept any in- 
famy and condone any crime, and then publicly sing a Te 
Deum for it, as was done in Servia recently. Men who have 
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consciences revolt against this thraldom, and, as a consequence, 
they yearn for the liberty of a ‘spiritual principality. Leo has 
marked out the way for return. Their ancient privileges shall 
not be withdrawn, their immemorial rites shall be preserved 
intact. All that is needful is to recognize the spiritual author- 
ity of the Church of Rome, and conform in doctrinal life to 
her teachings. : Cardinal Sarto, as Patriarch of Venice, was in 
touch with the East. He knows as much of their immemorial 
customs as any one in authority. ‘ He will undoubtedly hasten 
their return to the unity of Christendom. 

Moreover, the new Pope is’in closer touch with Northern 
Europe, than any of his immediate predecessors. He speaks 
German fluently as though it was a mother tongue. In fact, 
when he was born Venice was under the domination of Austria, 
and German was the prevailing language, in court circles any- 
how. This familiarity with: German has brought him in con- 
tact with the: Teutonic mind and traits of character. It is an 
easy ‘step from this to the English-speaking races. .One of ‘the 
first acts of his pontificate was to receive a large band of 
American pilgrims, and it was easy to detect that his interest 
in things American was already awakened. He has watched 
the growth of the church in the United States, and his ad- 
miration has been elicited not only by the strength of the 
faith among the American people, but by the wonderful ex- 
pansion the church has received. 

The American people, too, will like him. The fact that he 
has risen by sheer force of his own merits from an obscure 
origin to the highest position in the world; and in it all he has 
preserved his love for the simple ways of his early life, will 
commend him to their admiration. He has come from the loins 
of the people, and he loves their strength and their energy. 
‘He is pronouncedly democratic in his tastes, and in his daily 
life. There is, moreover, a very large human side to his 
character. All the world will love him as soon as they begin 
to know him. 
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THE FINAL WORD ON SOCIALISM. 


BY REV. W. J. MADDEN. 


RIPPED of: the verbiage of “economic condi- 

tions” and.“ political economy,” socialism simply 

means the revolt of the poor .against scanty liv- 

ing and rough wearing toil.. This inequality : of 

‘men and women, at all: times -and everywhere 

prevailing, ranks among the mysteries—puzzling problems of 
life. The discontent of the poorly equipped: is aroused. by the 
contrast of their lowly condition with the refinement and ele- 

gance surrounding the lives of others—men and women like 

themselves. When “my Lord Dunraven” brought his yacht, 
Val Kyrie, across the Atlantic to race in New York harbor for 

the American cup, a man in the crowd said, “‘ That’s how the 
money of the poor Irish tenants. goes.” This remark struck 

‘the fundamental note in the plaint of the socialist. . Why should 
this man with a title of “nobility” possess thousands of acres 
of rich land ,in County Limerick, Ireland, which he seldom or 

never sees, and gather in an enormous rental, which he does 

nothing:to earn, from the poor and hard-working tenants, to 

squander it in the idle and expensive pursuit of yacht-racing 

on another continent? To the man in the street there is 

something in this monstrously unjust. Compare his life of 
spendthrift luxury in London and other places with the penuri- 

ous existence of the cottage farm-homsteads of the tenantry on 

his so-called ‘‘ estate,’”’ and who can refuse to share that feel- 

ing—at the first blush at any rate? So the awful inequality 

in the human lot strikes and puzzles the ordinary average 

mind of the observer of things in this world. Visit on the 

same day the “ Dock” end of London and the “End.” of: the 

palaces and mansions in the West.. These are but the large 
models of what may be found in every city in the world, 

less: extensive, but still the same. You will see there in un- 

deniable realism the wide inequality in the human lot—the 

impassable gulf between the roughness of rude toil, dirt, dis- 
comfort, coarse raiment, coarse food, and scanty wage—and 
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grandeur, clean lives, elegant ‘castumes,-dainty food, abundance 
of money, rounds of easy pleasure of spendthrift wealth. What 
is to keep the swarming mass of comfortless toilers from fierce 
grumbling and imprecations when they turn their eyes on the 
pampered elegance of this favored minority ? Here is the root 
and reason of socialism. It has, to all seeming, a just and cry- 
ing grievance to work on. On natural grounds there could not 
be a juster cause of discontent and revolt against such intolerable 
unfairness. The world offers no remedy—has none to offer to 
these arguments of the poor, but opposes the force of organ- 
ized government to repress the discontent and revolt, were it 
actively to move on the possessions and position of the rich. 
This is the root of anarchy, which is socialism in despair. 
Away with this barrier bristling with bayonets and cannon that 
stand between::the too rich and the too poor! That is the 
logical and natural conclusion and result for those who, with 
eyes on this world ponder only on this fearful inequality of 
human fortunes, Is there anything to restore content and per- 
suade resignation to this condition of things? It is an irony 
at this late date of the world to have to ask such questions. 

The condition of things is not new. It always existed. 
Still, it must be admitted that in a sense it is new to each 
passing generation of mankind, that is, it becomes new when 
the current generation refuses to avail of the experience of the 
past, to be satisfied with the motives which urged their fore- 
bears to accept and contentedly make the best of it. Nothing 
in the history of the race so powerfully contributed to this end 
in the past as the teachings of Christianity. It is impossible 
to reconcile the multitude to a life of unequal and inferior 
fortune here without reference to a future life where compensa- 
tion shall be made them. But our current generation has, at 
least in a large and ever-growing majority, discarded Christian- 
ity, and put a future life entirely out of view. It faces the 
old problem in a new attitude, and wants the matter settled 
here and now in this world. 

Since the year 1793 new theories for its solution have been 
set afloat. No country set to work on them so vigorously as 
France. In violence and blood it abolished the upper classes, 
and proclaimed its famous trinity—Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, for all the people and for.ever more. But since then I 
have lived in France some years, yet failed to see any aboli- 
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tion of inequality in the human lot. The same sharp division 
of classes existed there as elsewhere, the same masses of: hard- 
working and struggling poor, the same numerous minority of 
the well-to-do and the rich is there, as everywhere. Liberty 
was a thing of sentiment. At most it was an exchange of one 
set of rulers for another, and in private life it meant there 
as elsewhere and everywhere, “ obey the laws, work hard, and 
pay your taxes.” Fraternity was a sham—an empty sham. 
The arm-chair theorists in other countries took up the problem 
of equalizing things for the vast human family and that great, 
modern question “Socialism,” was floated. Its ensign bore the 
word “Eureka.” It was the key of the great puzzle. A more 
equal distribution of wealth and goods of life would cure every- 
thing, and bring contentment to all. It soon found itself in 
angry waters. The possessors of the wealth and goods raised a 
storm for their rights and possessions, and a hurricane clamor 
answered back from the hungry multitudes for their just share. 
It was a battle of the elements. It lasts still. Then out of 
the baffled socialism came forth a hideous offspring, the pallida 
mors of anarchy. ‘If the rulers will not part with power, nor 
the rich give up their wealth, let us kill them all, let us re- 
duce all things to chaos and build up again,” said the toiling, 
sweating, needy masses. A few crown heads and prime minis- 
ters and presidents of republics actually fell to assassin blows. 
Then the angry and organized forces of the rich swooped down 
on the assassins and choked their lives out. And so the hope- 
less war goes on, and men are as far from equal in their lots 
of lives as ever they were. Is it always to be so? Is there 
no chance that the levelling up and levelling down process of 
socialism shall ever be realized? ' 

There are two or three things in the human condition. that 
would make such socialism utterly unworkable. If every one 
had enough no one would do any work, at least any very 
toilsome work. The busy world would be brought to a stand- 
still, Now it would be utterly impossible for this to last more 
than a day or two. The craving for food would goad to work 
again. Food production and clothing production are at the 
base of all human labor, most of it very hard, irksome, and 
dirty: work. If all started again on the same level everyone 
would want to shirk the dirty work and clamor for the: clean 
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and easy, as men and women always do. The, world would 
perish of its own dirt-disease before the dispute could be 
decided. Again, that socialism should be at all feasible, the 
workers of this scheme should be able to arrange for an equal 
distribution. among all the sons of .men talents and mental 
capacity and physical aptitude. Can they so arrange that 
everyone shall have the same mental endowments, no one 
having more and no one having less talent than~- another? 
Never! They know they cannot. They therefore ought to 
know that even after the equal distribution of material goods 
were made anda fresh start given to the human family .on 
equal footing of material fortune, very soon the talented, the 
quick-minded, and -the strong would again gain ascendency, and 
the same old troubie’ would. been their-hands once more. 
But: supposing all minds could, be trained to the same mental 
‘capacity, as some foolishly say can be done by -universal 
education, there are the moral or immoral qualities to be 
reckoned with, virtue. and vice.. The well-known. vicious 
tendencies of men would soon upset those peaceful theories of 
a happy and fraternal equality, which look so fair on paper. 
Rogues and idle vagabonds would still abound. The keen- 
witted gambler, whether in stocks or dice, the panderers to 
liquid gluttony and fleshly lusts, the pick-pockets and burglars, 
the bandits. and smugglers and forgers and counterfeiters and 
murderers, all. would still be there to make quick wreck of the 
smiling, peaceful contentment and equality with which socialism 
so simply aims at dowering mankind. Some natural virtues, it 
is true, would still survive; but the motives to practice them 
proposed by socialism, namely, self-betterment and worldly 
well-being, are but incentives to that struggle which bring out 
all the meaner tendencies of human nature which quickly swamp 
and sweep away the milder virtues if found to be hindrances 
or are even seen to retard the end to be attained. 

Forty years of socialistic experiment, while in a few coun- 
tries it has gained for the wage-earner a little more money 
and shortened the hours of work, has by no means abolished 
the inequality in the human lot. This is a matter of fact. It 
is as glaring and as sharply marked to-day as ever it was, and 
what is worse, the vast masses in the lower and lowest scale, 
that is in the inferior and -lower callings, are much more con- 
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scious of it than ever before. Socialism has: called their atten- 
tion to it so. clamorously, and they are, therefore, more dis- 
contented, and, in addition, more embittered by the failure of 
foolish hopes so luridly held out to them, leaving them in a 
state of chronic and smouldering revolt. This inequality in the 
human family may then: fairly be pronounced unalterable and 
incurable. What ‘then is left to be done? Why, it is simply to: 
reconcile people to endure peacefully and as contentedly as may 
be a condition of human. life that is above their power and beyond 
their reach. It is manifestly so. There never was perhaps a 
question on which: such concentrated effort, open discussion; 
and honest, earnest, and eager endeavor were brought to bear, 
as on this one of equalizing the conditions of the human race, 
but, as everyone ‘must admit, with almost unappreciable result: 
So it seems that reconcilement is the last word in this events 
ful: debate. If the view of the sufferers. by this inequality, and 
they are the great majority, be confined only to their tem- 
porary existence on this earth and all their hopes ‘centred on 
that and only that,—then their case is indisputable, but also: is 
very hopeless. They have been made vividly conscious of the 
inferiority of their lot, they have become painfully aware that 
it cannot be, generally at least, ever altered. So they are and 
must be discontented. When this discontent becomes acute, 
they make an.end of it, or think they do, by ending life itselfi 
Suicide, that revolt against our lot, the last reckless resort‘of 
the despairing, is notably on the increase. It looks as if the 
agnostic ‘pleaders for socialism (they are all at least ignorers of 
Divine Providence) had sent forth their final message—‘‘We 
have tried, and failed to bring you remedy, therefore kill your- 
selves, O all ye poor! that is all we can now suggest”; and 
many of them are doing it. That would be well, had they any 
assurance they were going to better themselves by suicide, and 
who of their naturalist friends can give them that assurance? 
They profess to know nothing of what happens after death. 
They may carve, as they do, “At rest,” onthe suicide’s monu- 
ment, or on the monuments of unbelievers like themselves, but 
how can they know? 

I do not think it can be much clearer that there is left but 
one cure, and one only, for the revolt of the discontent so 
prevalent in all the world about us, and that is, reference toa 
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future state, such as revelation presents to our minds. Not a 
vague thing, or a clouded hope, but the clear substantial fact 
that the soul survives into immortal life, where full compensa- 
tion shall be made for every inequality. submissively borne, a 
time of restitution and restoration for the patient and faithful, 
also a time of disgrace and punishment for the wayward and 
unreasonable. This is the only incentive to men to bear with 
life at all. As long as religion-haters continue to “ dispel 
eternal hopes and sweep away from human vision the life of 
the world to come,” so long will they keep the threatening 
and angry spectre of social discontent, like a Damocles’ sword, 
dangling over the heads of men. 

To be practical, there is nothing left but to get the people 
everywhere to listen to God’s message and messengers. This 
life, they proclaim, is not to be taken by itself, but only in 
reference to another, which will be its just and fair measure— 
work and wait for that. The Emperor of Germany has recog- 
nized this, and with a courage which does him great credit, in 
face of a scoffing and unserious world, he pleaded the other 
day, in a public speech, for a return to religious faith: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a man not unlike him, but of far solider build, 
feels the same way, and shows it in word’ and example. And 
President McKinley’s dying words were a counsel and a legacy 
of wisdom, in the same sense, to all this great but too proud 
American people. Bismarck (who would have thought it?) 
said in a letter to Arnim, his brother-in-law, 1861: ‘We are 
all in the powerful hands of God, and if he deign not to help 
us we can only bow in submission to his will, We must not 
attach ourselves to this life and think ourselves at home here, 
when we know that in twenty or thirty years at most, we shall 
be freed from the cares of this world. If everything ended 
with this life, it would not be worth the trouble of dressing or 
undressing.” 

As against the unbelieving, worldly-minded rich, the agnos- 
tic socialist has a most logical position. By the example of 
the rich they are taught to look to no eternal future for com- 
pensation or betterment; they are taught to look for every- 
thing only in this life, and to take to the full every enjoyment 
that this world can give, regardless of every supernatural in- 
junction—which is only, of course, a myth, and does not exist. 
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Therefore the poor naturally say, let us possess ourselves how 
we can, and by every means we can, of what will give us a 
chance to enjoy ourselves in this world; we should be fools if 
we did not; let us compel the rich to share with us; we are 
- too poor to have any of the fun we see the carriage-folk and 
the club-men enjoying, therefore, let us invade their pleasant 
world; they have no more right to enjoy it than we, and if 
we cannot.do that, at any fate we can break it up and spoil 
it for them. 

This is unanswerable, and remains unanswerable, as long as 
the rich are sensual unbelievers, and stake all on this present 
world. That they may have an answer at all for their less 
fortunate and envious brethren, they must show them a better 
example, become more spiritual, more unworldly, less selfish, 
and begin again to study and put in practice, under the guid- 
ance of the one true Church, the teaching of Him who first 
proclaimed to men the strange truth: “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Thus the true cure for aggressive, rebellious, and discon- 
tented socialism, if not the only one, is in the hands of the 
rich themselves. 








LOVE: A CHAPTER IN METAPHYSICS, 
"REFLECTIONS FOR ORDINARY CHRISTIANS. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


HE highest conception of Being, as an intelligent 
reality, is Love. Love is the most. intense 
reality. .It is life in its supreme and most dy- 
namic activity. The primal cause of created 

: being is Love; as in last analysis it is the final 
cause - morality. Perhaps the simplest definition..of. the Di- 
vinity,.the Supreme Being, is, Love. . 

Do these seem unguarded expressions ?._ ae 

Hear St, John the sublime, saying: Deus caritas est. God 
is Love. 

These affirmations are the hiateont teaching al the furthest 
reach of.metaphysics and philosophy. 

In real ontology, the world of real existences, being and 
life, crowned with: intellect, become unintelligible without them. 
For as, actualized intellect (whatever abstract theories may try 
to fancy) necessarily implies will,.so intellect and will together 
inevitably postulate love. The fundamental and permeating 
assumption in ethics, to its final chapter, will be found built 
on the same affirmations; or it would be as meaningless as to 
speak of the morality of stones. Even in the cold world of 
logic and pure ideology we cannot think without the so-called 
principle of contradiction, which is simply the compulsory love- 
embrace of mind with being. : 

In our world of contingent existences and realities, we can- 
not rationally explain their origin any more than their purpose 
or destiny; nor harmonize them in any synthesis consonant 
with our consciousness and conscience; except upon the fact of 
an absolute and infinite love—of which the other name is God. 

Origin, cause, purpose, law, order; any intelligible correla- 
tion of all these other realities with ourselves and of ourselves 
with them ;—all these must be suppressed and banished, if we 
banish love. As in turn when we expel these principles from 
our concepts, our motives, desires, and our best and noblest aspira- 
tions, we have simply succeeded in turning the universe into 
chaos, and life into the most unlovely and unwishful element of it. 

Without love, man, thought, will, morality, any unifying 
force and systematic cohesion of the whole cosmic world, fail 
and commit suicide—having attempted deicide. 





THE RAMPARTS OF SAINT-MALO. 


GLIMPSES OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


BY G. LENOTRE. 


Ratan ROBABLY no one had done so much by his writ- 
Vi} 4 ings to bring France of the eighteenth century 
back to a recognition of the beauties of religion 
as the author of Zhe Genius of Christianity. 
RUA During the first days of the month of Septem- 
hikes 1768, the old walls of Saint-Malo were racked by a fearful 
tempest. For a whole week the waves lashed themselves in fury 
against the ramparts; gusts of wind tore off roofs, beat down chim- 
neys, and rushed through narrow streets with pieces of broken 
slate and a torrent of brick and stone. The people, terrified, 
sought the church where the relics of Saint Malo were exposed, 
as in a time of great calamity. Finally the storm abated, and 
on Sunday, the 18th of September, the saintly relics were car- 
ried in a procession upon the ancient ramparts about the town, 
while the people assembled on the beach and chanted hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. 
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When this tempest was at its height there was born in a 
house near the chateau and the sea the child who was to be- 
come Chateaubriand. ‘‘‘ The roaring of the waves drowned the 
sound of my first cry,” he wrote later. ‘They have often told 
me the story of that fearful time, and its sadness has never 
been effaced from my memory; the heavens seemed to unite 
their forces in order to place in my cradle an image of my 
future.” 

The house where he was born was situated in the Rue aux 
Juifs, and, in 1768, it bore the name of Hétel de la Gicquelais; 
it belonged to the Magon-Boisgarein family, and is to-day a 
part of the Hétel de France. His father had established him- 
self at Saint-Malo in 1758, and had engaged in some commer- 
cial operations with the hope of retrieving his fortunes. 
Although the poet has treated the pretensions of his family to 
nobility as childish, he nevertheless passed over these specula- 
tions of his father in disdainful silence, as not being of any 
interest. The maritime archives of Saint-Malo are less discreet. 
They say that he made much of his money in privateering. 
With the profits of his speculations he finally set out to realize 
a long-cherished dream. He bought one of the ancient fiefs 
of his family, the estate of Combourg, rich in feudal rights; 
he proposed to live there as a gentleman. The eldest son was 
now in the army and one of the daughters in a convent. The 
little René thus became Monsieur le Chevalier, and, weeping 
bitterly, he bade adieu to his little playmates of Saint-Malo’s 
shores. 

It was one evening in May, 1777, that he beheld for the 
first time the walls of Combourg. He had set out from Saint- 
Malo in the morning, with his mother and sister, in an enor- 
mous old carriage, with gilded panels and purple tassels, drawn 
by eight horses, caparisoned after the Spanish fashion with 
bells around their necks. The journey lasted the whole day. 

They supped that evening in the great hall, which occupied 
the whole body of the house and looked out upon a great pool 
of water; then they put the “chevalier” to bed under the 
roof, high up in a little tower chamber which had been pre- 
pared for him. | 

Who would dare to rewrite the story of the youth of René, 
the history of that passionate heart, after the touching con- 
fidences of “‘Outre-Tombe”? A subtle sympathy grew up 
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between the child and the feudal manor where he spent his 
youth; those ancient walls taught him a respect for ancient 
France; the aspect of the country over which the sea breezes 
swept engendered in him those poetic germs from which, later, 
came “ Velléda,” ‘ Cymodocée,” “ Abencérage,” and “ Atala.” 
His genius was formed and grew apace in this lonely spot as 
the most, precious pearls grow in the depths of the sea. 
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The enormous castle with its four towers, its high salons, its 
galleries, was inhabited by only four persons: M. and Mme. 
Chateaubriand, René and his sister, Lucile. A cook, a house- 
maid, two footmen, and a coachman composéd the domestic 
establishment. A hound and two old horses were in one corner 
of the stables. These twelve living creatures were almost lost. 
sight of in a mansion which could easily have sheltered a hun- 
dred chevaliers, their wives, their maids, their valets, the 
hunters and the hounds of King Dagobert. 

M. de Chateaubriand was a gloomy, taciturn man, whose 
habitual melancholy seemed only to increase with age: haughty 
with his equals, harsh with his servants, despotic in his house- 
hold, one experienced a feeling of dread, or fear, on seeing 
him. He arose at four o’clock in the morning, summer and 
winter; he went immediately to the turret stairway and called 
his valet; a cup of coffee was brought him at five o’clock, and 
he worked in his study from that time until midday. Mme. 
Chateaubriand and her daughter never appeared in the morn- 
ing; the little chevalicr had no hour fixed for his rising, or 
breakfast; he was supposed to study until midday, but most of 
the time he did nothing. At half-past eleven o’clock dinner 
was served. The grand salon was at the same time dining- 
room and drawing-room; the family dined at one end of the 
hall. After dinner they remained together until two o’clock. 
Then M. de Chateaubriand went to fish or hunt, the mother 
shut herself in her chapel, Lucile in her chamber, and the cheva- 
lier returned to his little turret chamber, or ranged over the 
fields. At eight o’clock the bell rang for supper; then, in fine 
weather, the family sat out of doors under the trees. M. Cha- 
teaubriand, armed with his gun, shot the screech owls which 
appeared upon the battlements at the approach of night; Mme. 
Chateaubriand, Lucile, and René looked at the sky, the woods, 
the last rays of the sun, the first stars. At ten o'clock they 
went to bed. 

The autumn and winter evenings were of another sort. The 
supper finished, the four gathered about a table before the 
enormous fireplace in the great hall; the chevalier writes: 
“My mother threw herself, with a sigh, upon an old couch 
near a small table on which was the one candle. I seated 
myself near the fire by Lucile; the servants cleared the table 
and retired.. My father began walking the floor, a perform- 
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ance which lasted until bed-time. He wore a coat, or rather 
a kind of cloak, of white cotton stuff, a garment.that I have 
never seen worn except by him. His head, half bald, was 
covered with a great bonnet, which stood erect upon his head. 
When in promenading he left the fireside, the vast room was 
so dimly lighted by the single candle that we could not see 


THE CHEVALIER’S 
TOWER CHAMBER. 


him; we could only hear him still walking in the darkness; 
then he would slowly return toward the light and emerge by 
degrees from the obscurity, like a spectre, with his white robe, 
his white bonnet, his tall, spare figure. Lucile and I exchanged 
a few words in a low voice when he was at the other end of 
the room, but were silent whenever he approached. He said 
in passing: ‘Of what were you speaking?’ Seized with ter- 
ror, we made no answer, and he continued his walk. The rest 
of the evening there was no sound heard save the measured 
footsteps, the sighs of my mother, and the moanings of the 
wind. 

“Ten o'clock struck: my father stopped; the same spring 
which had started the hammer of the clock seemed to have 
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suspended his footsteps. He drew out his watch, wound it, 
took a huge. silver candlestick with a great candle, entered, for 
a moment, the small tower-room on the east, then returned, 
candle in hand, and advanced toward his bed-chamber next to 
the eastern tower. Lucile and I arose and kissed him, wishing 
him good-night. He bent a lean and wrinkled cheek down to 
us, without answering, and continued on his way to his room, 
whose door we heard close behind him. 

“The spell was broken; my mother, my sister, and I, trans- 
formed into statues by the presence of my father, now recov- 
ered our usual manner. Our relief at his departure manifested 
itself in a lively torrent of words; if the silence had oppressed 
us, we made up for it now. Afterward, I called the maid and 
conducted my mother and sister to their rooms. Before leav- 
ing them, they made me look under all the beds, in the chim- 
neys, behind the doors, visit the stairways, the passages, and 
the corridors. All the ghostly traditions of the chateau re- 
turned to their minds. The people believed that a certain 
Count de Combourg, with a broken leg, dead three centuries 
ago, appeared at certain periods, and that he had been seen in 
the grand stairway which led to the turret; his wooden leg 
also sometimes promenaded with a black cat. 

“These tales occupied the whole time which my mother 
and sister spent in preparing to go to bed, to which they 
went half dead with fear; I withdrew to my turret chamber.” 

Twenty years ago, when some repairs were being made at 
Combourg, the workmen, in tearing away a wall on the ground 
floor of the castle, unearthed the skeleton of a cat, which 
must have been buried alive. It was, no doubt, the spectre of 
this creature that had haunted the castle for so many years 
and caused so many terrors to Mme. de Chateaubriand. No 
one knows what gave rise to this legend. The whitened bones 
of the mysterious animal are placed on a cushion in the great 
library. 

Above, in the turret, is preserved intact the chamber in- 
habited by Chateaubriand; it is a small room, dimly lighted, 
in which there are several souvenirs of the author of “ Atala.” 
From this room Chateaubriand went to join the regiment of 
Navarre, at Cambrai; his:father died while he was there and 
his mother returned to Saint-Malo. Combourg remained de- 
serted. 
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Chateaubriand saw the court of Louis XVI., visited the new 
world, visited England, the Holy Land, Germany, sojourned at 
Rome, Berlin, Prague, Geneva, experienced the rigors of the im- 
perial power and the prisons of the liberal monarchy of July, and, 
finally, famous but old and disillusioned, always faithful to his 
royalist creed, and always poor, he came to establish himself in 
a small house in the faubourg of Paris, where he hoped to end 
his days. : 

He had bought, after 1830, a pavilion situated in the Rue 
d’Enfer, behind the Observatory and next to the Infirmerie 
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Marie Thérése, which had been founded by Mme. de Chateau- 
briand. The place was extremely solitary; from the windows 
of his salon the author could see a wood, a stretch of mea- 
dow, and a poplar alley; the demolition of a wall brought his 
plot of ground in communication with the infirmary garden; 
he awoke in the morning at the sound of the Angelus; he 
heard from his bed the chanting of the priests in the chapel; 
he saw from his window the Sisters of Charity in their sombre 
robes, the hospital patients and the old ecclesiastics walking 
about in the old garden. The room in which he worked was 
filled from floor to ceiling with books, and its entire length 
was occupied by an enormous oak table; he spent almost the 
whole day there, dressed in a long, dark-blue redingote, but- 
toned up to his chin, and a pair of loose slippers. He had 
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for a companion a large gray cat that had been born in the 
Vatican. Leo XII. had brought the animal into the room in 
the folds of his robes when he received the ambassadors. The 
Pope being dead, the author of the Génie du Christianisme in- 
herited the cat, which was called Micetto, and, in his quality 
of the Pope’s cat, enjoyed at the Marie-Thérése a great 
amount of consideration. 

In 1836 Chateaubriand left this place and went to lodge in 
the Rue du Bac in order to be near Mme. Récamier. The 
man who had for so many years wandered over the face of 
the earth could now make only a, daily journey from his hotel 
to the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Death had already begun its work; 
his limbs were paralyzed. Besides his daily visit to the Ab- 
baye-aux-Bois he went scarcely anywhere, except to the Mis- 
sions Etrangéres, near by, and to the Academy, where he 
went for the last time to assure the election of Ampére. His 
days were spent in reading the papers, dictating the last of 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, and in sitting by his high win- 
dows, which looked out upon the hedges and parterres of the 
Mission. After breakfast his visitors were received; he greeted 
them with an affability which preserved a touch of haughti- 
ness. To the Bretons who came to see him he always asked 
with a sad smile this invariable question: 

“You come from yonder? Have you been to Saint- 
Malo?” That meant, have you seen my tomb? For twenty 
years he had been soliciting the municipality of Saint-Malo to 
cede to him on the eastern point of the islet of Grand-Bey a 
spot of ground just large enough to contain his coffin. The 
mayor of Saint-Malo had answered that the sepulchre would 
be prepared by the loyal Bretons, and he added: “A sad 
thought is blended with this fraternal care! May the grave 
remain empty for a long time!” 

The concession, however, had not been obtained without 
difficulty. The Grand-Bey belonged to the military depart- 
ment, and the Department of War was somewhat disturbed 
over the seizure of its lands by the municipality. However, 
the mayor, M. Hovius, gained the day—the conference had 
lasted six years—and a subscription was raised for. the con- 
struction of the tomb, which Chateaubriand, in Paris, directed. 

Chateaubriand died on July 4, 1848. 

Fifteen days later; his body, accompanied by members of 
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the family and the curé of the Missions Etrangéres, arrived at 
Dol de Bretagne, where a deputation from the municipality 
of Saint-Malo came to receive it; a guard of honor watched 
near the body during the night. On the morning of the 18th 
the cortége took its way to Saint-Malo. All the inhabitants 
of the town were assembled and accompanied the body of the 
illustrious Breton to the cathedral. For twenty-four hours an 
immense crowd defiled sorrowfully before the catafalque. The 
next morning Mass was said by the curé of Combourg; then 
the coffin was carried at the head of a procession through the 
streets of the town; cannon thundered salutes, a band of 
music played the melody of the popular ballad, 


“Combien j’ai douce souvenance 
Du joli lieu de ma naissance,” 


while the convoy passed the house where Chateaubriand was 
born. Symbols of mourning, attached to poles as well as to 
the rocky cliffs, marked the way which led the procession to 
the sepulchre. A great crowd gathered in the streets, at the 
windows, even upon the roofs, on the beach and upon the 
rocks which bordered them. 

The cortége reached the isle of Grand-Bey at two o’clock, 
and the coffin was there reverently lowered into the grave 
which had awaited it for twelve years. 
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VENERABLE ANNE OF JESUS, SECOND FOUNDER OF 
CARMEL. 


atNNE DE LOBERA was personally a most attrac- 

m «6tive woman. We are told that she was rather 

tall, her countenance grave and intelligent, her 

skin remarkably white, and that her well-shaped 

hands were apt at every occupation. She was 

fall of energy and firmness, and it was said of her that she 

could have ruled a kingdom. Because of her brilliant qualities 

of mind and character; and in part, perhaps, because of her 

noble bearing and the beauty of her oval face, she was admired 
wherever she went. 

She was born November 25, 1545, at Medina del Campo, 
in the kingdom of Leon, in Spain, of Don Diego de Lobera 
and Dona Francesca de Torres, both of noble and ancient 
families. Her father counted among his ancestors the famous 
Loba, Queen of Galicia, who collected and saved the precious 
relics of St. James. Her parents dying before she reached 
womanhood, she lived with her maternal grandmother, who 
used every effort to make her accept one of the many suitors 
who tried to win her. But Anne de Lobera, at the age of ten, 
had made to God a vow of virginity This vow at such an 
early age was, of course, not binding; -but on learning this 
the elect spouse of Christ only remarked that, if such were the 
case, she would renew it each day until it became so. 

To rid herself of these importunities she went to Placentia 
to her father’s mother, but there she was even more sought 
after than at Medina. One morning there was a breakfast for 
the family and friends of a young relative, who had just been 
ordained to the priesthood. Anne, the chief among the guests, 
alone was missing. Suddenly the door opened and she ap- 
peared with shorn locks, her face bound in white linen, a veil 
over her head, her dress sombre and simple. All were as- 
tounded, but in the end applauded the determination of her 
farewell to the world. 

She now began a life of piety and seclusion almost monas- 
tic, such as was frequently led by the devout of those days in 
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Spain. Her guide in the spiritual life was Father Pedro Rodri- 
guez, of the Society of Jesus, a learned and enlightened man. 
Among the mortifications he imposed on his fervent penitent, 
one rather amusing is told. It seems he was having a cate- 
chism class of little children on one of the Christmas days; 
and sending for Anne de Lobera, who immediately left the 
home festivities, he placed her among them. Whenever a child 
missed a question he would say, “I know one who would 
answer better than that”; and it was passed on to Anne. 
She, happening to glance up, saw peeping at her from their 
tribune all the fathers of the college. The discomfort to a 
naturally haughty nature can be imagined. 

With permission of her confessor, she gave herself to many 
severe penances, and God began to bestow upon her those 
supernatural states of prayer which afterwards became so con- 
stant and reached such an eminent degree. About this time 
she made two vows: one was to allow herself no satisfaction 
in anything whatsoever; and so great was her mastery over 
herself, that she was able to say at the end of her long life 
she had kept it even in the drinking of a cup of water. The 
other vow was to enter the religious order that was the most 
austere and the most perfect; and this she and her confessor 
agreed was the Order of Carmel, the reform of which had 
been undertaken eight years before by that great woman and 
genius, St. Teresa of Jesus. Father Rodriguez applied for her 
admission, and his testimony made St. Teresa thus write to 
her: “It is with the greatest pleasure, my daughter, that I 
admit you among my nuns; from this moment I receive you, 
not as a novice and subject but as my companion and coadju- 
trix.” She then offered her a choice of the six convents 
already founded, but added that she would prefer to have her 
enter at Avila, her first-born, of which she was then prioress. 

August 1, 1570, Anne de Lobera received the habit of 
Carmel at Avila, changing her name to that of Anne of Jesus; 
a custom which St. Teresa was the first to introduce, as such, 
in her monasteries. From the first day Anne of Jesus was a 
perfect Discalced Carmelite; and St. Teresa could not admire 
enough her talents and her virtue. Only three months after 
her entrance she called her to Salamanca, where she was mak- 
ing a new foundation, and constituted her mistress of novices. 
Her knowledge and direction of souls was remarkable, and her 


. 
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own soul was reaching the highest states of prayer and union 
with God. 

The house at Salamanca, not having enough room for sepa- 
rate cells, St. Teresa shared hers with Anne of Jesus, and 
gave all the time possible to instructing her, and this often far 
into the night; treating her with the greatest confidence, and 
speaking to her of all her affairs. When visiting the cells at 
night to give the usual blessing, St. Teresa would stop at that 
of Anne of Jesus, and look at her long and intently, saying 
nothing. Noticing this she asked the holy mother why she did 
it. “Ah! my daughter,” the saint answered, ‘‘it is because I 
love you so.” She then made a little sign of the cross on her 
forehead, and caressed her with maternal. tenderness. 

October 22, 1571, Anne of Jesus pronounced her solemn 
vows, in the presence of a multitude of people gathered in the 
chapel. Advancing to the double grating she repeated three 
times the irrevocable words, when, carried away by the im- 
petuosity of divine love, she entered into a profound ecstasy; 
she was surrounded by light and her face reflected the beauty 
of heaven. St. Teresa, on hearing of this, had inserted in her 
constitutions that henceforth the nuns should make their vows 
in the chapter room, with no one present except the com- 
munity. 

From this time her raptures became frequent. Once on 
being sent from the choir to attend to some commission at the 
“turn,” the prioress, wondering why she did not come back, 
went to look for her, and found her rapt. and immovable. 

Four years after her profession she was sent by St. Teresa 
to the new foundation at Veas, where she was immediately 
made prioress. St. John of the Cross was the confessor of 
this community for several years, and a strong and enduring 
friendship sprang up between him and the Venerable Anne of 
Jesus. He admired her greatly, and even went so far as to 
compare her with St. Teresa, and after the death of the holy 
foundress he always spoke of Anne of Jesus as ‘‘ Our Mother.” 

During her priorate at Veas she was enabled to render 
great assistance to the Friars, once in aiding them in the pur- 
chase of a house, and again by making every arrangement and 
provision for the journey of two fathers to Rome to negotiate 
for the separation from the Friars of the Mitigation. Her part 
in this action, so advantageous to the whole Reform, was such 
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as to cause St. Teresa to write to her: “My daughter and 
my crown, I cannot thank God enough for the grace His 
Majesty has given me in bringing you to our order; for as 
when His Majesty brought the children of Israel out of Egypt 
He provided them with a column that enlightened them dur- 
ing the night, and during the day protected them from the 
sun, so, my daughter, your reverence is the column which 
guides, enlightens, and protects us. All that your reverence 
has done has been exceedingly well ordered. God is certainly 
in your soul, since you put such grace and ability in what 
you do.” ° 

She was greatly beloved by her subjects, and when St. 
Teresa, who wished to send her to found a monastery at 
Granada, bade them not to re-elect her, it was with sorrow 
and regret that she was obeyed. The Venerable Mother her- 
self, however, laid down the burden of office with great joy; 
and it was said of her, that she showed herself more humble 
and obedient than the least novice, while she was more re- 
spected than the prioress. 

The foundation at Granada was the only one that St. 
Teresa entrusted to another. But, in allusion to the great ser- 
vice and assistance Anne of Jesus had been to her, she often 
spoke of her, in her humility of course, as foundress rather 
than herself; and once said to her, “You have the works, and © 
I the name.” And now, when St. John of the Cross made 
known to her the desires of her holy daughter to have her ~ 
with her, she answered, ‘‘Where Anne of Jesus is, my pres- 
ence is not at all necessary.” 

On arriving at Granada the nuns remained some time in 
the house of a devout lady named Anne de Peifialosa, a peni- 
tent of St. John of the Cross, until a suitable place could be 
purchased, About one hundred applicants begged admission 
to the order, but none was thought suitable for the life. God, 
however, soon sent her some excellent subjects. Father Jerome 
Gratian, the provincial, commanded the Venerable Mother to 
write an account of the foundation, which is somewhat after 
the style of St. Teresa’s intensely interesting Book of Founda- 
tions, and is to be found printed with it in the Spanish 
editions. : 

It is to the Venerable Anne of Jesus that we owe the 
wonderful and sublime work of St. John of the Cross, entitled 
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“The Living Flame of Love.” Recognizing the profound 
depths and beauty of the spiritual canticle composed by this 
saint, beginning ‘“‘Where hast Thou hidden Thyself, my Be- 
loved?” she urged him to enlarge upon it with commentaries 
and explanations. This he did, dedicating his now famous 
book to the Venerable Mother. In the title as well as the 
prologue he states that it is at her instigation that he has 
composed his work; he also says that it is for souls such as 
hers that it is written, who know the subjects of which it 
treats not by scholastic science but through having experi- 
enced them. 

St. Teresa, during her life-time, had greatly desired a foun- 
dation at Madrid, the capital and the residence of the court. 
But permission was obtained too late for her to accomplish it. 
Anne of Jesus was chosen by God to undertake this important 
work; important not only to the order in Spain, but because 
of the presence there of the Infanta Isabella, who, with her 
consort, the Archduke Albert, was soon to reign in the Nether- 
lands, where, as we shall see, her devotion to the Venerable 
Mother caused her to send for her from France. 

When the nuns arrived at Madrid they remained about a 
week with Count Garcia de Alvarado, major-domo to the king, 
and his wife, the Countess Maria de Velano. The Empress 
Maria, who was much interested in the new enterprise, desired 
to see them. She designated as the place of meeting the 
' monastery of Discalced Franciscans, where her daughter, the 
Infanta Margarita, had taken the habit, and where many noble 
ladies had consecrated themselves to God. On seeing the great 
daughter of St. Teresa and her nuns the empress welcomed 
them most warmly, presenting them to the members of her 
court, who had accompanied her. She led them into the en- 
closure to the Infanta and the rest of the Franciscan commu- 
nity. The latter wished to keep Anne of Jesus among them, 
and even proposed this to her; and many of the court ladies, 
more free to dispose of themselves, begged her to admit them 
among her daughters. One of them was so earnest that she 
obtained, through the intercession of the empress, permission to 
be the first to receive the habit. 

Father Nicholas Doria, the provincial at this time, found for 
them a small house, which they entered September 16, 1586. 
To those who know St. John of the Cross, it may be interest- 
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ing to learn that he was charged with purchasing for the new 
monastery a frying-pan and some other kitchen utensils. 

The empress frequently visited the Venerable Mother, whom 
she venerated as a saint, saying she had no other satisfaction 
upon earth. And the Infanta Isabella, to whom the Order of 
Carmel owes almost as much as to her father, Philip II., was 
no less devoted. This pious princess had the privilege, in her 
infancy, of receiving the blessing of St. Teresa, with these words: 
“‘May God bless you, my child, and give you the grace to serve 
him and to accomplish your great destiny.” 

One of the most signal services that Anne of Jesus has ren- 
dered to God, to the Church, to the Order of Carmel, and to 
the entire world is the active and zealous part she took in the 
publication of the writings of St. Teresa. While the chief honor 
is no doubt due to the superior of the order, Father Nicholas 
Doria, it was greatly owing to her initiative and to her untir- 
ing energy that the work was accomplished. She regained the 
Life of St. Teresa from the hands of the Grand Inquisitor, and 
gathered the scattered manuscripts; she spoke on the subject 
to her superiors, to the king, and to many men of learning 
and influence. Father Louis de Leon, a famous and erudite 
Augustinian, was commissioned to publish them. He dedicated 
his work to the Venerable Anne of Jesus and the Carmelites of 
Madrid, in words that prove his high esteem of them. 

The Constitutions which St. Teresa wrote for her nuns never 
having been approved at Rome, several of the prioresses of the 
different monasteries, fearing that changes might be introduced, 
wrote to the Venerable Mother concerning them. She, after 
consulting the most learned men in Madrid to assure herself of 
the expediency of appealing directly to the Holy See, obtained 
the desired security in a brief to that effect. Her prompt and 
decided action preserved the Constitutions from possible muti- 
lation. 

In 1594 she left Madrid for Salamanca, and on her way 
there was permitted by her superiors to stop at Alba de Tormes 
to visit the body of St. Teresa, and to assist in placing: it in a 
new and magnificent case, the gift of the Duchess of Alba. 
She recounts in her deposition of the canonization of the 
saint : 

‘Because of the contentions that had arisen as to whether 
it should remain here or not, the superiors had kept such severe 
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guard over it that no one had been allowed to see it. They 
authorized me to open the iron chest closed with three keys. 
I had with me all the community and the two fathers who had 
accompanied me on the journey, the Director General, Father 
John of Jesus-Mary, and Father Diego of St. Joseph. We con- 
templated the body with great respect inspired by its state of 
incorruption, the sweet odor it exhaled, and the freshness and 
beauty of the flesh, which was like that of a living body. I 
began to arrange the clothing, and to consider it with attention, 
and I saw near the shoulders a place so colored that I showed it 
to the others, saying that it looked to me like living blood. I 
applied a linen, which immediately became tinged with blood, 
and which I handed to the fathers. I asked for another, which 
became saturated in the same manner. Meanwhile the skin re- 
mained intact and with no mark of a wound or break. I placed 
_my face against the part of the body whence the blood flowed, 
reflecting on the grandeur of the marvel; for the mother had 
been dead for twelve years, and her blood was that of a person 
yet living.” 

It was while prioress of the monastery at Salamanca, where 
she arrived a few days after this, that she was called to the 
great work of establishing the Carmelites in France. M. de 
Bretigny, M. (afterwards Cardinal) de Berulle, and Madame 
Acarie were the chief instruments which God made use of in 
carrying out his design. In their earnest desire to have the 
daughters of St. Teresa in their own country they labored un- 
tiringly, and through obstacles of every. kind; the principal of 
these being the reluctance of the father general to permit the 
order to extend beyond the limits of Spain. He feared lest the 
Reform, which had been established with so much difficulty, 
might thereby become relaxed. Anne of Jesus herself, however, 
was very zealous for the work, and at last, with the permission 
and blessing of the father general, departed with five nuns. 
One of these was the Venerable Anne of St. Bartholomew, a 
lay-sister, who had been constantly with St. Teresa during the 
last four years of her life, attending to all her personal needs. 
She also assisted at her death-bed. 

They were warmly welcomed at Paris by the Princess de 
Longueville, who, at the suggestion of Madame Acatie, had ac- 
cepted the office and title of foundress, using her influence and 
generously supplying means. The ancient Benedictine Priory of 
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Notre Dame des Champs, just outside the city, had been pre- 
pared for them. The church was allowed to remain, but an 
entirely new monastery had been built under the supervision of 
the three pfiests, MM. Gallemant, Duval, and De Berulle, who 
were their superiors. 

The Venerable Mother, following in the footsteps of St. 
Teresa, would not permit the first Mass to be said until she 
had obtained the blessing and consent of the. Archbishop of 
Paris, Cardinal de Gondy, who sent his vicar-general for this 
purpose the next morning. 

Three days after the arrival of the Carmelites the Queen, 
Marie de Médicis, the princesses, and a great cortége came to 
visit them, and bid them welcome to France. The Queen asked 
for M. de Bretigny, and thanked him, in the name of the 
King, Henry IV., for having bestowed such a gift upon his 
kingdom. 

All who came in contact with the Venerable Mother ac- 
knowledged her great capabilities of mind and force of charac- 
ter. She had many difficulties to encounter, but she met them 
with virile firmness and undaunted courage. And Madame Acarie, 
who loved and admired her exceedingly, was astonished at the 
influence she so soon acquired. Meanwhile she was so visited 
by interior anguish and aridities that it seemed to her, as she 
said, God and her soul had remained in Spain. 

Vocations were so numerous that she soon thought of mak- 
ing a new foundation. About a year after their entrance to 
Paris she, with three of the Spanish mothers and two novices, 
left for Pontoise to establish there the second Carmel of France. 
At the first reception of novices Anne of Jesus said to them: 
““You are in a most holy order, the Rules and Constitutions 
of which are so perfect that if you keep them faithfully, you 
will go straight from your death-bed to heaven.” In this 
monastery of Pontoise, Madame Acarie, who entered the order 
as a lay-sister, spent the last years of her life, renowned for 
virtues and miracles. She is now venerated as Blessed Mary of 
the Incarnation. 

Tawards the end of 1604 the superiors sent the Venerable 
Mother to found a Carmel at Dijon, where the sweet odor of 
the virtues.of the new religious had already reached. Indeed, 
the peaceful condition of France at this time, after so many 
wars, was universally attributed to the arrival of Anne of Jesus 
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and her companions. And Father Coton, S.J., confessor to 
Henry IV., being present at an exorcism, saw the devil con- 
strained to avow that there was no one in France who made 
such cruel war upon him as Anne of Jesus. 

In the monastery at Dijon took place one of the four re- 
markable cures experienced by the Venerable Mother through 
relics of St. Teresa. She was attacked by an epidemic that 
was raging in the city, and was prepared for death. M. de 
Bretigny, who had accompanied the nuns, asked her if she had 
any trouble or anxiety. She made the following response, wor- 
thy of her magnanimous soul: “I have no other pain than that 
of seeing myself die upon a bed; for I have always desired 
and earnestly begged our Lord to lose my life in the midst of 
tortures and after having been, for love of him, torn into a 
thousand pieces.” Then asking for the ‘togue of St. Teresa, 
she held it to her, praying with the utmost confidence. Sud- 
denly the saint appeared to her, lovingly regarding her with a 
smile upon her lips. Remembering a promise the holy mother 
had made to assist at her death, she thought this a fulfilment of 
it; but the saint said to her: ‘‘ No, my daughter, the time has 
not yet come; your poor children would be too desolate with- 
out you.” And approaching her faithful coadjutrix, she be- 
stowed upon her a perfect return to health; at the same time 
announcing to her that she would carry the Reform into 
Flanders. 

The great regret of the Venerable Mother and the other 
Spanish nuns had always been that they were not under obe- 
dience to the order; and it was their hope and intention to 
get the Friars of the Reform into France, and to place them- 
selves immediately under their jurisdiction, as had been the 
will and desire of Saint Teresa. To this the French superiors 
were entirely opposed, so that the Venerable Mother decided 
to return to Spain; but God had greater works in store for 
her. 

Towards the end of the third year in France she received 
a most affectionate and pressing letter-from the Infanta Isa- 
bella, now reigning in the Low Countries, begging her to in- 
troduce the Carmelites into her domains. She therefore de- 
parted with several companions in 1607, escorted by the chap- 
lain of her highness and two noble ladies of Brussels. On 
arriving at the capital they were taken immediately to the 
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royal palace, where they were received with inexpressible joy 
by Isabella. The pious Infanta would not permit Anne of 
Jesus to kiss her hand, but warmly embraced her. They were 
conducted, on the approach of evening, to their new home, 
prepared for them near the palace; and entered the chapel 
chanting the ‘‘Laudate Dominum,” as was St. Teresa’s custom. 

There being no enclosure for three days, a multitude of 
people came to see the new nuns; the Infanta was the first to 
go, attended by a numerous suite. Among those who ac- 
companied her was a young lady of the court named Yolande 
de Croy, aged thirteen, who then determined to become a 
Carmelite when she should have arrived at the required age. She 
was clothed in the habit of Carmel in 1610, taking the name 
of Teresa of Jesus. 

Another young girl, Margarita Manriquez, who visited the 
Venerable Mother during these days, was of quite a different 
mind. She had come with her mother, who much desired to 
have one of her daughters enter this holy order. Anne of 
Jesus, on greeting Margarita, said: ‘This one is the first to 
whom I shall give the habit.” Margarita had never thought of 
such a thing as being a nun, and she began to laugh, saying 
to herself: “If this saint can’t prophesy any better than that, 
she had better keep quiet; for this time she is beautifully mis- 
taken.” Six months after this, however, the same girl became 
the first Carmelite of Belgium. 

The Infanta, not content with inviting the nuns to her 
dominions and providing a convenient house for them, wished 
to build a monastery and chapel according to the plans traced 
out by St. Teresa, she herself laying the first stone. While the 
material edifice was progressing the Venerable Mother occupied 
herself with the spiritual, and her first act was to use every 
endeavor to bring the Carmelite Fathers to Brussels. She 
wrote, as she says herself, a hundred times to the father 
general in Spain, and the Archduke Albert wrote also in her 
behalf; but the Spanish friars were firm in their determination 
not to leave their own country. They had refused even the 
Holy Father when he invited them to Rome; but His Holiness 
gathered together the friars who were then in Italy, formed 
them into a community; thus founding what has been known 
as the Congregation of St. Elias, or of Italy. The two con- 
gregations of Spain and Italy have lately, under the generalate 
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of Father Jerome-Mary of the Immaculate Conception, now the 
illustrious Cardinal Gotti, been united into one. 

It was to Rome then that Anne of Jesus finally turned, 
begging the general of the congregation of Italy to send 
capable and holy religious to Belgium. She wrote so able and 
zealous aletter on the subject to the Pope, Paul V., that he 
exclaimed on reading it, ‘‘Oh, the holy woman!” 

Success now crowned her efforts, and in 16:0 Father Thomas 
of Jesus, a Spaniard by birth, with several fathers, arrived in 
Brussels. The Venerable Mother had made every preparation 
for them, even to furnishing the church, sacristy, and cells. 
The nuns with solemn ceremony transferred their obedience 
from M. de Bretigny to the father general at Rome, represented 
by Father Thomas of Jesus. 

The joy of the Venerable Mother can well be imagined, 
and she was further consoled by the ever-increasing success of 
the ministry of the friars, and above all by their salutary in- 
fluence on the nobility, which caused the Infanta Isabella to 
say: “Since these fathers have come, I no longer recognize the 
court; it is wholly reformed.” 

Besides the convent at Mons, which the Venerable Mother 
went in person to establish, she saw her labors crowned during 
the space of seventeen years by more than sixty monasteries 
in France, Belgium, Poland, and Germany. She wished the 
convent at Cracow, in Poland, to be founded from one of the 
Italian Carmels; but those most interested in the affair insisted 
that, since she would not go herself, she should at least send 
some of the religious she had formed. She also sent two of 
her daughters from Brussels to aid in the foundation of the 
monastery for English Carmelites at Antwerp, from which the 
American Carmels have come. 

She had been in Flanders but a short time when she had 
the writings of St. Teresa translated into Latin, and then into 
Flemish; the French translation, by M. de Bretigny, having 
preceded the nuns into France. 

The year 1614 saw the crowning of the Venerable Mother’s 
dearest desire in the beatification of St. Teresa. She had done 
much to prepare the way for this in the most efficacious 
manner by spreading everywhere the knowledge of the life and 
works of the holy Foundress of Carmel. The cause advanced 
so rapidly that thirty-one years after her death Paul V. pub- 
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lished the brief of her beatification. The first celebration of her 
feast was carried on with the greatest display and pomp in the 
Brussels monastery, which the Infanta was wont to call her 
monastery. The Blessed Sacrament was carried from the nuns’ 
choir to the newly finished church, which she had built with 
truly royal munificence, and which was decorated for the oc- 
casion with hangings ornamented and embroidered by Isabella 
and her ladies of honor. After the High Mass of the feast the 
statue of St. Teresa was carried in procession through the city: 
Thus was the Holy Mother honored by her most illustrious 
daughter, whose heart was filled with jubilation on this joyful 
occasion. : 

During the last four years of her life Venerable Anne of 
Jesus was afflicted with a most terrible complication of diseases: 
gout, dropsy, paralysis, tumor of the chest, a constant trembling 
that produced wounds in various parts of her body, and a 
swelling of the throat from which she was in constant danger 
of suffocation. Often she was unable to speak or to lift her 
hand, and could only move by crawling on the ground, as she 
says, “like a worm.” She was unable either to sit or lie down 
for any length of time, so that she had continually to have her 
position changed, during both day and night. To this was 
joined the greatest desolation of soul. She bore all with heroic 
patience, and with the same magnanimity she had evinced in 
all the events of her life. Her great mind lost none of its 
clearness or capacity for affairs, and her generous soul desired 
no relief this side of heaven. 

In spite of her condition the archduke and duchess, as well 
as the superiors, applied to Rome for permission to keep her 
in the office of prioress. This was a great affliction to the 
Venerable Mother, and made her shed bitter tears. ‘‘Is it possi- 
ble,” she said, “that while the Church, like a compassionate 
mother, relieves me of all obligation, Religion will not deliver 
me from this heavy burden?” But God sustained her with his 
powerful hand, and she still continued to take active measures 
for foundations in Belgium, Spain, and elsewhere; besides caring 
for all the interests of her own community and directing each 
one of her daugliters in the way of perfection. Every morning 
she had herself carried to the Communion window to receive 
the Sacred Host; and she made heroic efforts to be with her 
nuns whenever it was at all possible. So great was her love of 
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labor that she would not dispense herself from it; and even 
when she was wheeled into the garden, would lean from her 
chair and pull up the weeds. 

It was not, therefore, the fear of labor that made her com- 
plain, but the knowledge that she was kept in her. position be- 
cause of her sanctity. She could not support the thought, and 
this circumstance is the only one in which she seems to go 
beyond the bounds of moderation. In writing to the Bishop 
of Osma, her cousin, she says: “All, even their highnesses, 
have fallen into this frenzy; for such it is, to wish to commit 
the government of the house to a phantom like myself.” 
“The nuns are so foolish,” she exclaimed, ‘that they wish to 
have a prioress whom they must carry in their arms!” 

Any manifestation of veneration for her she turned into 
pleasantry. Thus, when this same Bishop of Osma expressed a 
desire for her old habit, which he wished to keep as a relic, 
she wrote: ‘‘ Your devotion to our habit made me laugh. I 
shall not send it to you, because I wish to be buried in it, as 
a recompense for its having served me for forty-eight years.” 

In the beginning of 1621 her condition became still more 
alarming. Her ordinary resting place during these years of 
mortal illness had been a mattress of straw spread upon the 
floor; and it was here her daughters laid her on the evening of 
the fourth of March, where at nine o’clock she breathed forth 
her seraphic soul to its Beloved. 

The body of the Venerable Mother took on a supernatural 
loveliness after death, and reflected the glory of her soul. 
Her face ‘was beautiful, grave and smiling; her members flex- 
ible; and her flesh fair and fresh, exhaling a sweet odor. 
While she lay in the nuns’ choir, strewn with flowers, multi- 
tudes of people came to look upon her, and to have their 
rosaries, medals, etc., touched to her holy remains. One of the 
nuns, who had been paralyzed for eight years, on kissing her 
feet was instantly and entirely cured. 

Many miracles have been wrought through the intercession 
of the Venerable Anne of Jesus. Steps for her canonization 
were immediately taken; but it has been reserved for Leo XIII. 
to pronounce her virtues heroic, and to declare her Venerable. 
Her cause is next, of the Saints of Carmel, on the Rota, and 
it is the fervent desire of all who know and admire this valiant 
woman that we may soon see her placed upon the altars. 
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THE SKIRL OF IRISH PIPES. 


BY SHIELA MAHON. 


well morning midst the maddening din of a great 

city it had been ringing in my ears—the skirl of 

Irish pipes, with their waves of plaintive melody. 

Touched by a master hand, it runs through the 

gamut of human emotion; now faintly clear, like 

the far-off voices of happy children; anon sad, like a mother 
in pain; then again passionately tender with love’s own plead- 
ing. I rise and go hastily to my window to convince myself 
that I am not dreaming, and pierce eagerly the maze of a 
Broadway crowd to find the player. Alas! there is none; it 
is merely an hallucination of memory, and the cause of it a 
box of shamrock lying on my table in all their vivid greenness. 

My hot tears fall and wither the delicate petals, and through 
a mist I see the home of my youth gleaming shadow-like 
through the vapor of Slemish. It is early morning, and the 
quiet fields are dew-spangled; the kine are browsing on the 
hill-side; the Slemish is slowly rising phantom-like from the 
white mists. In another hour it will be sunrise, and the young 
god will adorn her with dazzling raiment, hiding all her rugged- 
ness, and transforming every dark tarn into diamonds of flame, 
and every cornfield into rivers of gold. I see it all. O God! 
I see it all; and as a miser clings to his treasure, I cling to 
my memories, fearing that, like all transitory things, they may 
flee and leave me desolate. 

Again I hear the sweet, clarion-like music keeping time to 
the marching feet of my mountain lover. 

“My Donal Bawn, with eyes of dawn and hair like ripened 
corn.” 

Again I run to meet him, and together we climb, hand-in- 
hand, the golden hills of Slemish. To me those moments were 
the Glorias in life’s Rosary; each forming an oasis on the 
Calvary way, giving the spirit renewed vigor to mount the 
steep heights. Oh, happy hours when, forgetting the world 
and by the world forgotten, we wandered in fields elysian, nor 
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dreamt that an angel stood with flaming sword to drive us 
from our Paradise. How well I remember the day my Donal 
came with a look of care in his eyes, which he strove to hide, 
but which, with love’s keen instincts, I quickly noticed. 

“Pulse of my heart,” he murmured, “I have bad news. 
My uncle is dying, and my mother insists on my going to him. 
You know I am the heir; besides,” he added, ‘‘the poor old 
fellow is fond of me.” 

“Who would not be?” was my thought as I looked at his 
lithe form, in the fulness of early manhood, and the frank, open 
countenance, with the eyes sparkling wells of truth and the 
clear, firm-cut lips. Perhaps, O God! I was too fond of him. 
I clung to him with a vague presentiment of danger. ‘‘ Don’t 
go,”’ I cried, shaking like a leaf. 

“But I must, Mary,” he said, looking down at me from his 
great height. He was over six feet, and I was a little, dark 
thing, scarcely reaching to his shoulder, with a pale face and 
masses of shadowy hair, possessing nothing that he should have 
chosen me as his pearl amongst womanhood. His ‘“ White 
Rose,” he called me. ‘‘ You are just as high as my heart,” he 
used to quote. ‘‘And your eyes are dark pools of unknown 
depths into which I would never tire gazing.” 

“Take care lest you fall in!” was my merry retort. 

“Your warning comes too late, little one. I lost my head 
at the first glance, and tumbled in body and soul; and now I 
am down in the magical depths, I find it so delightful I care 
not to leave it.” . 

“But must you go, Donal?” was my selfish cry. 

“Duty is duty, dearest; would you have me shirk it?” 

“No,” I answer, doubtfully, though in my secret heart I 
wish Duty at the bottom of the sea. 

‘“‘ Besides,” he adds, cheerfully, “it is only for a few weeks. 
It will soon pass. You are going to have a visitor. My mother 
wishes to see her son’s ‘ White Rose,’” he said fondly. ‘I told 
her all this morning.” 

“T hope she will like me,” I murmur. ‘Sometimes I am a 
bit prickly.” 

“You are sure to like each other,” he said earnestly. 

“But I am not her choice,” I answer weakly. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
there some one else? I am only a poor little girl with fifty 
pounds a year to live on, and scarcely a friend in the world.” 
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“Enough,” he added, a trifle sternly, placing his hand over 
my lips. ‘I shall finish the sentence for you. You call your- 
self a poor little girkh And what amI? A great big, hulking 
fellow, not fit to tie your shoe-lace; knowing you has made a 
man of me. As for the money, thank God, for your sake, I 
have plenty. It goes to my heart to see you, day in, day out, 
teaching—teaching. But that will soon cease.” 

We are sitting on a rock at the top of Slemish. At our 
feet nestles the fertile valley of the Braid, its young fields 
decked in tenderest green, its hedges pink with the promise of 
spring. Further away lies the town, the faint blue smoke from 
the houses ascending spiral-like into the soft gray haze below 
the amethyst and rose of the sunshine. To the west, through 
the changing chaos of drifting vapor, I see a cloud—small, 
black, and ominous—rapidly advancing, gathering strength from 
the gray and white forces until it becomes a compact mass, and 
like a great army threatens to destroy the golden palace of the 
sun-god. I watch it in fascinated silence. Is it an omen of 
the future? I shiver involuntarily. Donal slips his hand into 
mine. 

“White Rose,” he whispers, ‘‘ why so sorrowful? Shall I 
play you some of our favorite airs? Behold in me the rival 
of the lark!” And he cast a laughing look towards his be- 
loved pipes. ‘After all my trouble, and braving the ridicule 
of the villagers to gratify your whim of listening to my poor 
music on the top of Slemish at sunrise! Was there ever such 
an ungrateful maid ?”’ 

“OQ Donal,” I answer penitently, “forgive me. But play, 
play!” I reiterate, wildly. ‘‘ Perhaps it will drive away my 
sad thoughts. Who knows when I shall see you again?” 

“Now, little woman, no more of that,” he says, gently but 
firmly. ‘I shall be back in a month at the latest—and then—’” 
He opens his arms with an involuntary gesture, whilst a look 
of ineffable love streams over his face. 

I turn away my head. My poor, weak affection seems so 
cold beside the lava of his burning passion. Tears of joy well 
in my eyes, and a silent prayer rises from my heart in thanks- 
giving for this most precious of all gifts—a good man’s love. 

Surely the world never listened to such music as that 
which my .Donal played that early spring morning on the top 
of Slemish. Old Gaelic airs of surpassing beauty that seemed 
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to have imbibed the very spirit of the mountain. Now glad, 
like the sunrise, with all its magic colors woven into exquisite 
harmonies and rippling over with laughter, like the stream 
tumbling down the hill-side; now sad, with the weird loneliness 
of the mountain and the solemn rustling of the leaves in 
autumn; now stormily, like the wind in a hurricane tearing 
up young saplings in its fury; yet withal strangely sweet. I 
listen with a pleasure which in its intensity almost amounts to 
pain. 

“Donal,” I ask, huskily, “ play ‘Savourneen Deelish.’” 

A shade passes over his pleasant face. 

“Too sad,” he murmurs. “ But, if you will, why I must.” 

With this whimsical saying he commences. 

The plaintive, wild agony of the air is too much for me; 
the tears run down my face like rain, and sob after sob re- 
lieves the tension of my overcharged feelings. 

“Mary! Mary!” A pair of loving arms enfold me. 
“You must not give way. Think of the future—the bright, 
beautiful future.” 

“T can think of nothing but your going,” I answer, weakly. 

‘“‘But it is for such a short time,” he urges, cheerily. 

A wet drop falls on my face. I look up startled. All the 
golden glory of the sun has vanished, the sky has become 
gray, and there is a moaning sound of wind whistling through 
a coppice of young larches that but one moment before were 
radiant in their borrowed loveliness. 

A keen sense of desolation seizes me. Again the awful 
thought—Is it an omen? 

“Come, Mary, we must go. It is turning to rain, and your 
dress is thin,” Donal says, tenderly. ‘I see signs of a change,” 
and his keen eyes scan the horizon anxiously. We hurry down 
the hill-side, but before we are half-way down the storm bursts 
in all its fury and the air is filled with the hoarse rattle of 
thunder, whilst flash after flash of lightning throws up the 
rugged grandeur of Slemish. 

Terrified, I cling to Donal, who, despite my remonstrance, 
takes off his coat and puts it round my trembling form, for 
the rain is coming down in torrents. At last, thoroughly satu- 
rated, we reach the gate of the tiny cottage—beside the old 
school-house—I call home. As we stand the rain ceases sud- 
denly, and the sky clears, and from the blue of the heavens 
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a shaft of sunlight falls and rests on the fair head of my 
lover. 

‘“‘A good omen,” he says gaily, as he bends his handsome 
head until his face meets mine. Then one long, lingering look, 
and I am alone. . . . Ah! the weariness of the days that 
followed. The everlasting routine of teaching was never more 
welcome than now, for it helped to fill in the lagging hours. 
Then, without warning, like a thunderbolt from the blue, 
came the crisis. The third day after Donal’s departure I was 
sitting amidst my pupils, drilling them with an eagerness that 
astonished myself, when a shadow darkened the doorway, and 
a lady of most imperious presence stood before me. She had 
my Donal’s eyes, but with the glint of steel where his were 
all softness, and I shivered as I met her gaze. 

“You are Donal’s mother,” I murmur, rising. 

“T am the mother of Squire Darragh,” she answers for- 
mally. ‘‘Can I speak with you in private,” as the wondering 
faces of the children dawn upon her. 

“Yes,” I manage to say, and I leave my pupils in charge 
of a monitress, and lead the way across the green path which 
intervenes between my cottage and the school-house. Not a 
word is spoken by either until we reach my little sitting- 
room. Then the haughty eyes scan me up and down, and a 
sneer destroys the calm of the perfect lips. ‘He has not 
bad taste,” she murmurs audibly. 

I felt the hot blood rush to my brain at the cool insolence, 
but gave no further sign, 

“Girl, this fooling must end,” she said, fiercely. “I will 
never give my consent. Would you ruin my son?” 

So totally unexpected was this attack that I could not speak 
a word, but stood like a dumb thing before her. 

“Speak,” she said imperiously. ‘‘Say what you mean to 
do. What money will satisfy you?” 

The coarseness of her words burns through the armor of 
my pride like molten lead, searing my self-respect and leaving 
a very canker spot of agony. I could cry aloud in my abase- 
ment, but restrain myself, and answer quietly, ‘‘ Madam, you 
forget you are speaking to your son’s future wife!” 

I saw the proud face wince, as if from a blow; then there 
was silence, only broken by the quiet tick of the clock on the 
mantel-piece and my own throbbing heart. 


_ 
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“Madam ”—I hardly know my own voice, so hoarse, so con- 
strained it sounds—“I never sought your son, and before God 
I vow, after what has passed, I will never marry him until you 
come on your bended knees and ask me. I am poor—God 
wills it,” I add with proud humility—-“ but I have yet to learn 
that a Blake is no match for a Darragh.” With head erect 
and eyes flashing, I throw open the door, through which’ my 
visitor passes silently, relieved yet ashamed-looking. 

‘‘What have I done?” I reiterate again and again when I 
realize all that has passed. ‘‘ Thrown away my own happiness, 
and all because of an angry woman’s taunts. Did Donal know 
his mother’s feelings ?’”’ I ask myself, and the serpent of doubt 
enters into the paradise of belief in my lover. 

“No,” I cry aloud passionately, ‘‘nor will he ever know. 
I shall send in my resignation at once, and the broad seas will 
divide us before his return. Oh, my love! my love! we were 
too happy.” Then I fall to weeping bitterly. 

Before the week is out I sail secretly, under an assumed 
name, for New York to an aunt, the only relation I have in 
the world, who has long entreated me to live with her. When 
I arrive I am so weak and ill that I have to be carried off the 
steamer, and for many weeks I lie prostrate after a sharp attack 
of brain fever. And it is a very white-faced girl who stares 
out of a Broadway window and imagines she hears the skirl of 
Irish pipes. 

Can it be possible, I ask myself, that only three months 
have elapsed since the sun of my happiness set? Three years 
rather, each day of interminable length, for it is freighted with 
the misery of a soul in agony. Has Donal forgotten me? No 
word. They say Love overcomes all obstacles. I smile drearily. 
Three short decades—so soon! ‘“ Love is deathless’’; I laugh 
aloud in bitterness of spirit, and the sound jars on my over- 
wrought nerves and leaves me weak and hysterical. My brain 
is on the verge of madness—a little thing would overtopple it; 
a little thing saves me. My wild eyes rest on the tender green 
of my box of shamrocks, and a peace indescribable creeps over 
my tortured spirit. With loving fingers I place them in a glass 
and note every perfection of the delicate trefoil through the 
radiant transparency of the water. Again I am on Slemish, 
and a whiff of mountain air cools my fevered brain. So real 
is it that I turn round involuntarily, and the face of my lover 
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rises before me, pale and worn, with eyes that look as if they 
had never slept, but with the light of great love in their burn- 
ing depths. He stands there reproachful, but with outstretched 
arms. Am I dreaming? 

“Mary!” The voice breaks the spell, and with a crooning 
sound of gladness I hide myself in that loved shelter. ‘‘ White 
Rose,” he whispered, ‘‘ why did you do it? If you only knew 
my agony when I found you gone and not a trace. My mother 
was in as great trouble as myself.” 

I look at him incredulously; but in his perfect simplicity of 
heart he sees it not, and continues gravely: 

“‘She gave me a message for you”; and fumbles for a note, 
which he hands me in:silence. On it were traced the following 
abrupt words: “Girl, forgive my cruelty. I throw myself on 
your mercy. Donal knows nothing; it would kill me if he 
should learn the part I acted. When I saw his misery I suf- 
fered as woman never suffered before. On my bended knees I 
implore your pardon. Take my son, make him happy, is the 
prayer of his mother.” 

I tear up the letter into shreds. ‘“ Donal will never know,” is 
my silent thought; and I turn a happy, glowing face to my 
lover. 

“White Rose,” he says, ‘‘my mother welcomes you’; a 
little anxious expression stealing over his face. 

“Yes,” I answer gaily, “it was all a misunderstanding. 
Donal, Donal,” I cry wildly, “take me home to Slemish. This 
hot city chokes me. Oh! for a breath of mountain air and the 
skirl of Irish pipes.” 

““White Rose, do you remember that last day after the 
thunder-storm ?” 

“Shall I ever forget it?” I answer passionately. 

“The sun is shining after the storm,” he says joyously. 
“Did I not say that it was a good omen?” 

My happy silence satisfies him, and hand-in-hand we enter 
again into the garden of love. Overhead the sky is blue, 
and the birds are singing, and we lose ourselves in ‘its gol- 
den maze. 
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AN ANNUNCIATION.—PHILIP MARTINY. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. 


BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN. 


of men, whose careers are mmeenntils devote 

themselves, no matter what profession they are 

pursuing, to a specialty. This even holds good 

g in art. Modern artists differ among themselves 

quite as often as experts in any other branch of culture or 
of science. 

It is particularly so in sculpture. There are architectural 
and monumental sculptors, sculptors who devote themselves 
exclusively to animals, and sculptors who utilize their skill in 
making models for bronze statuettes. It is, therefore, not 
strange that also ecclesiastical sculpture is a profession by itself. 

Ecclesiastical sculpture has almost completely isolated itself 
from the other branches of the glyptic art, and, sorry to state, 
it has not gained by this isolation. Industry, which in recent 
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years has made such astonishing progress in the cheap and 
rapid production of utilitarian articles, threatens to take pos- 
session of church art, by deteriorating it into a trade. Already 
a large number of our churches display in their frescoes and 
statuary a wearisome succession of stereotyped mediocrities, 
whose production has been strictly mechanical. Statuary which 
can be produced by the dozen from one mould cannot be 
classed as sincere and thoughtful art. Such figures afford no 
scope to the artist, who is obliged to consider the practica- 
bility of easy casting as more important than the artistic ren- 
dering of the figure as an ornament itself. It is taken for granted 
in every other branch of art that work, if it is to be good 
work, must have some definite claim to originality—not that 
the canon of religious tradition must be defied, but the artist 
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must have freedom to exercise his own fancy. But what is of 
special concern in this matter is ‘the fact, that even the most 
spirited composition in clay.is apt to lose all clearness of form 
by a mechanical process of reproduction and become lifeless and 
commonplace. The replica are mere plaster casts, as sold by 
the Italian street venders. They differ only in dimensions. To 
cover the shortcomings color is often applied to the casts, but 
no one with any degree of taste will be deceived by so crude a 
substitute. The sacredness of the figures represented, as well 
as the sanctity of the place for which they are destined, de- 
mand material of a high order, like wood, natural stone, or 
metal. A substitute which is easily breakable surely cannot 
take this place. It is also easy to understand that figures 
without any definite claim to originality, especially when copies 
after the same pattern, may be found in every church, cannot 
appeal to the nobler instinct in human nature. 

Who is to blame for those conditions? One might put the 
blame on the clergy, who as a body do nothing to raise the 
standard of church art by their own initiative; and one might 
blame the artists, who know that this standard is deplorable 
and yet hold themselves aloof. The artists shall be dealt with 
later on; the clergy deserve a word on their behalf. 

The average clergyman who packs up his bag and comes 
to New York to arrange for a new window, a new reredos, or 
a new piece of statuary, generally strays to some big commer- 
cial house and chooses some ready-made design. He is an ex- 
cellent parish priest, no doubt, but neither by nature nor by 
education is he qualified to act as an arbiter in matters of 
artistic taste; he himself would never dream of laying claim to 
such qualifications. He is satisfied with what he gets, and 
his parishioners, taking it for granted that their clergyman 
must be infallible in any matter of church decoration, are sat- 
isfied also. 

The sculptors, on the other hand, defend themselves with 
the statement that they find it impossible to compete with 
factory labor. The majority of sculptors have abandoned 
church art almost altogether, and the others who have made 
it a specialty find it difficult to escape the devastating influ- 
ences of commercialism. There are a number of ecclesiastical 
sculptors, who take their profession seriously. The St. Patrick 
by Joseph Sibbel ‘in the St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, is 
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AN ANGEL IN RELIEF IN JUDSON MEMORIAL CHURCH.—HERBERT ADAMS. 


indisputably a conscientious piece of work. But forced to 
work as quickly and cheaply as possible, even talented men 
like Mr. Sibbel often find it impossible to bring their indi- 
viduality in play. They are obliged to compromise and trans- 
form their studios into ordinary workshops. 

The making of a statue is too. expensive a process to allow 
a man to experiment or to execute many works to suit his own 
fancy. He must receive an adequate remuneration for his 
labor, or he will, in many instances, find himself unable to 
complete his work. 

There is no doubt that our sculptors are capable of doing 
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superior work in this line; and it would be astonishing if 
such were not the case, as there are after all few fields which 
offer greater scope for the sculptor’s genius, and few directions 
in which his talents can be exercised with greater influence on 
the public taste. : 

It is encouraging to know that the greatest of our living 
American sculptors, Augustus St. Gaudens, the author of the 
Lincoln monument in Chicago, and the Shaw monument in 
Boston, and the Sherman monument recently unveiled in New 
York, has more than once entered the field of ecclesiastical 

sculpture. His first serious 
work, executed at the age 
of twenty-nine, the exquisite 
group of angels called ‘‘The 
Adoration of the Cross,” in 
the St. Thomas Church, New 
York, is one of the most 
beautiful church decorations 
made in modern times. There 
is to me a special delight in 
studying the earliest works 
of an artist. One becomes 
acquainted with his first im- 
pressions of the world, when 
they were still naive, for art 
is nothing but the flower of 
human.-personalities Flower- 
like it breathes out perhaps 
not its strongest, but often 
its most delicate perfume soon 
after bursting. In our times 
at least, if a man is born 
with something to say in 
form and color, he is likely 
to say the best of it very 
soon after he had fair mas- 
tery of his tools rather than 
later, when manifold com- 
missions, family concerns, and 
the ever advancing invasion 
MoSES.—WILLIAM COUPER. of the commonplace, made 
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him think of his vocation less 
as an art and more as a busi- 
ness. 

This hardly applies to. St. 
Gaudens, for his art has steadi- 
ly advanced, becoming maturer 
and more powerful with every 
year. And yet there are many 
of his admirers who consider 
his angel relief, and his angel 
for the Morgan tomb, his most 
‘beautiful, and at all events 
‘most ideal accomplishments. 
The fire of Botticelli seems to 
‘tingle in their marble limbs. 
They are poems of lines, com- 
‘bining the devotional spirit of 
the primitives with modern: ele- 
gance. in. the most exquisite 
fashion. 

But. it was not St. Gaudens 
alone who tried himself in ec- 
clesiastical decoration. The an- 
gel relief at the Judson Me- 
morial Church by Herbert 
Adams, . pupil of St. Gaudens, | SCULPTURE ON THE MORGAN 
is an exquisite piece of work. TomsB.—St. GAUDENS. 
Another man who does very 
original and characteristic work in this line is M. M. Schwar- 
zott, an Austrian by birth. His work at the Paulist Fathers’ 
Church, the magnificent columns, with their bases representing 
the four evangelists, and their capitals with angels’ heads, has 
attracted a good deal of attention, and the panels on the 
organ on the north side of the church, representing two 
kneeling life-size ‘angels holding a shield with a Biblical 
quotation, show that he is a genuine artist. It is gratify- 
ing to hear that the sculptural work of the St. John’s 
Cathedral, on Morningside: Heights, has. been. given in charge 
of this sculptor. It is the chance of his life, and he will 
undoubtedly produce some very beautiful and conscientious 
work. 
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Philip Martiny, our leading decorative sculptor, has modelled 
an “Annunciation” which is fascinating as a composition, but 
too animated in treatment and rather superficial in conception. 
He followed his natural vein of feeling, and the decorative 


A PANEL IN THE CHURCH OF THE PAULISTS.—SCHWARZOTT. 


sculptor is apt to regard the lines of the human form merely 
as something ornamental instead of using them as means of 
spiritual expressicn. 

Serious studies of Biblical characters are rather scarce in this 
country. Only now and then we discover one on some public 
building, as for instance the St. Paul of John Donoghue on 
the Congressional Library, the Moses by William Couper on 
the Appellate Court Building, New York, and the twelve 
prophets ‘by Samuel Murray on the Presbyterian Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Busts are more frequent. More than a dozen of our sculp- 
tors, among them Mr. Max Bachmann and John Gelert, have 
modelled the head of our Saviour. Ordway Partridge has made 
a marble bust of Mary Magdalen, and Charles R. Harley, a 
young sculptor recently returned from Paris, has interpreted 
“Our Mother of Sorrows” in a novel and truly poetical 
manner. 
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The work of these artists, some of which is reproduced 
here, really speaks for itself. It is thoughtful, it is sincere, and 
it is refreshingly free from taint of convention. They are men 
who work with the aim of the true artist constantly in view. 
They realize what is so generally forgotten in church decora- 
tion, that no true work of art can ever be achieved save by 
real personal, individual effort. 

It is the secret of the true artist’s success, it is also the 
secret of the failure of commercialism, in art at least. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS/, 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, POET AND LOVER OF NATURE. 
BY FRANCIS D. NEW, A.M. 


“Very various are the saints, and their very variety a token of God's workmanship.''— 
Cardinal Newman. 


HE Little Poor Man of Assisi, the Poverello, as 

the Italians call him, is not always understood. 

“He is often thought of by those who do 

know him‘as a simple person of a sweet and 

kindly character, very extravagant, somewhat 

foolish, often grotesque, a wild, childish man, who could not 

speak or write, but only loved”; or as ‘‘a sweet, childlike, 

almost childish soul, with no aims and no insight, but cer- 
tainly doing good, because goodness was in him.” 

Such estimates are entirely erroneous. On the contrary, St. 
Francis possessed an original and well-balanced mind, extraor- 
dinary common sense, an iron will, and indomitable courage; 
and these qualities go to make a forceful character. There was 
“method in his madness.” ‘The work done by St. Francis,” 
says a Protestant writer, ‘‘was one of the greatest done among 
men, and in him, as in a was electionis, God had stored rich 
gifts to carry out so arduous an undertaking.” ‘‘ He revolu- 
tionized his age; he saved Western Christianity ; he impressed 
his contemporaries in a manner seldom if ever done before or 
since. He was a statesman and born ruler of the highest 
kind.” 

But it is not of the Poverello as saint or founder or minis- 
ter-general of his order that I would speak. St. Francis is 
called a poet, not so much, perhaps, on account of the poetry 
that he has written,—for though of a high order, the amount 
is very small,—but because he possessed in an extraordinary 
degree the poetic temperament. He had “distinct and strik- 
ing sources of poetry in him,” “an instinct for poetry.” 

The pvetry in the soul of St Francis breaks forth in his 
daily life; in his conversation; in the terms he used towards 
the brethren: Brother Leo, his confessor, a timid, scrupulous 
soul, he called “ God's little Lamb”—Pecorello di Dio; Brother 
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Juniper he named “the Plaything of Jesus Christ”; Brother 
Egidio, “one of the paladins of my Round Table”; lepers he 
called “‘the patients of God”; himself, “the Lord’s Lark,” 
alauda Domini; the brethren, joculatores. Domini, the Lord’s 
jugglers. “Is it not in fact true,’ he would say, “that the 
servants of God are really like jugglers, intended to revive the 
hearts of men, and to lead them into spiritual joy?” 

The springs of poetry in the soul of St. Francis were con- 
stantly welling forth from his lips. He was imbued with the 
spirit of his age, which was one of chivalry and poetry; he, 
had caught the spirit of the troubadours, the jomgleurs of 
France. The French language had a great influence on his 
life. He thrilled to the melody of its poetry. His whole life 
was a poem abounding in the most poetic and picturesque in- 
cidents. The poetical spirit in him gave him a perpetual reve- 
lation of God. 

It is not difficult to discern the poet in the following 
stories: Innocent IIL. was hesitating to give his approbation to 
the rule of the new order. In his anxiety Francis sought the 
Pope and laid before him this parable, which he had composed 
while at prayer: ‘“‘ There was in the desert a maiden who was 
very poor, but beautiful. A great king saw her, and charmed 
by her grace, he married her. For some years he lived with 
her, and they ‘had children of singular beauty. The mother 
brought up these children with great care, and when they were 
grown, she said: ‘Dear children, do not blush at being poor; 
you are the sons of a king; go to your father and he will 
give you all you want.’ So the children came to court, and 
the king recognizing in them his own features, said: ‘Whose 
sons are you?’ And when they answered: ‘ We are the sons 
of the poor woman who lives in the wilderness,’ the king joy- 
fully embraced them and said: ‘Be not afraid; you are my 
children. If strangers live at my table, how much more shall 
I not. care for my sons?’ This king is the King of Kings, 
and, thanks to his goodness, I am the poor woman of whom 
God has been pleased to have lawful sons. The’ King of 
Kings has told me that he will provide for all the sons which 
he may have of me, for if he sustains bastards, how much 
more his legitimate sons?” 

The poet triumphed over Innocent’s objections. Dante has 
sung of this scene. 


s 
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Francis’ idealization of poverty is another effluence of his 
poetical soul. He regarded poverty not merely as a virtue, 
and a great virtue taught by Christ, but his idea of it was 
most “tender and poetical.”” As a young man Francis had 
desired to become a knight, for he loved chivalry. Now, one 
of the chief features of chivalry was devotion to women; and 
every knight selected one who was to be his lady. He wore 
her colors, lived in her presence, and to her in time of war 
looked for inspiration, help, and success. It was thus that St. 
Francis regarded Poverty. She was his lady, and he gave her 


"all the graces that the troubadours gave to the ladies of whcm 


they sang. To him she was a queen. Her association with 
our Lord and the Blessed Virgin had given her, in his eyes, 
this honor; and the fact that she was a deposed queen, un- 
justly held in contempt, only increased his regard. for her. 
This was not mere poetry; religion, loving, passionate religion, 
lay beneath it, as the following prayer, often used by St. 
Francis, shows: 

_“*O Lord, have pity upon me and upon my Lady Poverty. 
Behold, she is seated on a dunghill, she who is the queen of 
virtues; she complains that her friends have despised her, and 
are become her enemies. Remember, O Lord, that Thou didst 
come from the abode of angels to take her as a spouse, and © 
to have by her great numbers of children who should be per- 
fect. It was she who received Thee in the stable and the 
manger, accompanied Thee through life, and took care that 
Thou hadst not where to lay Thy head. When Thou wert 
about to begin the warfare of our redemption, Poverty attached 
herself to Thee like a faithful squire; she kept beside Thee 
during the combat, nor retreated when others fled. Finally 
when Thy Mother, who indeed followed Thee to the end, 
yet by reason of the height of the cross could not reach Thee, 
at that moment Poverty embraced Thee more closely than ever. 
She would not let Thy cross be carefully prepared, or the 
nails be sufficient in number, or sharp and polished; she pro- 
vided but three and made them hard and rough. . . . And 
when Thou wert dying of thirst, she took care that even a 
drop of water should be refused Thee, so that it was in the 
embrace of that spouse that Thou gavest up Thy spirit. Oh 
who, therefore, would not love my Lady Poverty above all 
things?” 
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Whenever, as in this prayer, Francis thought of Poverty 
“as the spouse, or, in Dante’s words, the desolate widow of 
Jesus Christ, his love was tempered by. veneration, and he 
called her his mother, or his lady.” At other times, St. Bona- 
venture tells us, his feeling was more tender, and he called 
her his bride. It was as such that he looked upon her in his 
first dreams of the future, and as time went on he became 
more and more tender towards her, till finally he was so 
ravished by her beauty that his soul became one with her; 
and we are told that there was ‘‘no moment in his life in 
which he did not feel himself her bridegroom.” And as a 
veritable bridegroom, he showed her every attention, and de- 
lighted to be in her presence. Dante says: 


“Their concord and their joyous semblances, 
The love, the wonder, and the sweet regard, 
They made to be the cause of holy thoughts.” 


“He avoided,” we are told, “‘everything that could shock 
her.” When invited to table of the great, “that he might not 
be unfaithful to her even for a moment,” he always took with 
him bread which he had begged, and which he called the bread 
of angels. It pleased him to praise his Lady Poverty, speaking 
sometimes of her rich dowry. ‘It is not,” he would say, 
speaking in the language of the age, ‘‘a movable and revocable 
fief; it is a permanent heritage, a kingdom.” At times he 
composed verses to her, and when saying his breviary, he sang 
the psalms referring to her with great fervor. For this reason 
the goth psalm, “ Confitebor tibi,” and the 69th, ‘‘Salvum me 
fac, Deus,” are said to have been particularly dear to him. 
He was even jealous of his lady—he who was never known to 
be jealous of any one. One day he happened to meet a poor 
beggar clothed in rags. Immediately Francis began to think 
this mana greater favorite than he. ‘That man troubles and 
confounds me,” said he. ‘‘ Why so?” replied his companion. 
“What,” he answered, ‘‘have we not publicly embraced 
Poverty ? Throughout the land she is known to be our lady; 
now, behold how much more she shines and shows herself in 
him than in us.” And “tears were in his voice,” we are told, 
as he pronounced these words. 

We should be wrong if we were to see in this only im- 
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agination. “In the Middle Ages a vein of poetry, provided 
the idea it contained was a high one, did not in the least 
detract from the sincerity or even from the austerity of a man’s 
sentiments.” 

We find proof of this assertion in the Following of Christ. 
And it was eminently so with St. Francis. The marriage of 
St. Francis with the Lady Poverty has been celebrated by 
poetry, eloquence, and art; by Dante, Bossuet, and Giotto. 
Dante sings: 


“Between Tupino and the river which flows from the hill 
chosen by the blessed Ubaldo, a fertile slope descends from a 
high mountain. 

“At the point where this side slopes more gently was born 
into the world a sun like that which rises from the Ganges. 

“‘ And let those who wish to speak of this. place call it not 
Assisi, for that name does ‘not ay enough; but it should be 
called the Orient. 


““When quite young he resisted his father for the love of 


this woman to whom, as to death, no man opens his door with 
pleasure. 

“And before the spiritual court, and before his father, he 
united himself to her, and henceforth from that day he loved 
her more ardently. 

“She a widow for a thousand years or more, neglected and 
obscure, had waited for him without being sought for by any 
one. 


“But that I may not continue with too much mystery, 
Francis and Poverty are the two lovers whom we must recog- 
nize under my diffuse words.” 


Bossuet thus continues the chant of Dante: “ This little 
Infant of Bethlehem, it is thus that Francis calls my Master, 
who being so rich, made himself poor for the love 

of us; . . . -this King who, coming into the world, finds no 
garment more worthy of his grandeur than that of poverty; it 
is that which touches Francis’ soul. ‘My dear Poverty,’ he 
says, ‘however low in the judgment of men may be thy ex- 
traction, I esteem thee, since my Master has espoused thee.’ 
And he was right, Christians; if a king weds a girl of low ex- 
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traction, she becomes queen; . . . she is ennobled by her 
marriage with the prince; her nobility passes to her house; 
her relations are usually called to the richest offices; and her 
children are the heirs of the. kingdom.” 

Let us now take a look at Giotto’s beautiful fresco of the 
marriage of St. Francis and the Lady Poverty. ‘Who can 
recount all the wonders of this sublime composition? The 
Christ stands there with that calm radiance which illuminated 
his divine face during the last forty days of his life on earth; 
he presents to the humble Francis the hand of a young girl, 
and Francis puts on her finger the nuptial ring, pledge of an 
eternal union. This beautiful bride is crowned with roses and 
with light; her eyes are mild and her mouth smiling; but her 
countenance is emaciated, and her clothing in rags; her feet 
are torn and bloody. She walks among thorns and upon sharp 
stones. . . . A dog barks at her, and the children of the 
world abuse her; they hurl stones at her, and overwhelm her 
with maledictions and blows. . . . But the choirs of angels 
bound with joy, and are in profound adoration before this 
mysterious union. An angel of justice chases away the avari- 
cious and those degenerate monks who caress with complacency 
sacks of gold. = 

Merely to name the painters who have been inspired by St. 
Francis would take too long. The same may be said of the 
poets. Dante owes much to him. Those charming prose poems, 
“ The Little Flowers of St. Francis,” the language of which is 
so “incomparably beautiful because so incomparably simple,” 
are the effect of his spirit. . 

But St. Francis had not only an ‘‘instinct for poetry’; nor 
was he merely an inspiration to others; he wrote poetry. Of 
his “‘Canticle of the Sun,” or “Song of the Creatures,” Renan 
says that it is the most perfect utterance of modern religious 
sentiment. It recalls David when he sang: 


“Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all ye deeps, 
Fire, hail, snow, ice, stormy winds, which fulfil his word, 
Mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, 

Beasts and all cattle, serpents and feathered fowls” ; 


or the children in the fiery furnace: 
“O ye stars of heaven, bless the Lord, praise and exalt him 
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above all for ever. O every shower and dew, bless ye the 
Lord.” 

“It is at the same time,” says the Abbé le Monier, “a 
hymn of creation, a song of thanksgiving to the Creator, 
and a canticle of adoration offered for and with all creatures. 
Modern religious poetry has never produced anything com- 
parable to it in this particular order of ideas.” ‘In it we feel 
the breath of that Umbrian terrestrial paradise,” says Ozanam, 
“where the sky is so brilliant and the earth so laden with 
flowers.” 

The following translation is the one given by Mrs. Oliphant 
in her Life of St. Francis, in nearly as possible an exact re- 
production of the broken rhymes and faltering measures of the 
“Cantico del Sole”: 


“ Highest omnipotent good Lord, 
Glory and honor to thy name adored, 
And praise and every blessing. 
Of everything Thou art the source, 
No man is worthy to pronounce Thy name. 


“Praised by His creatures all, 
Praised be the Lord my God, 
By Messer Sun, my brother above all, 
Who by his rays lights us and lights the day— 
Radiant is she, with his great splendor stored, 
Thy glory, Lord, confessing. 


“ By Sister Moon and stars my Lord is praised, 
Where clear and fair they in the heavens are raised. 


“By Brother Wind, my Lord, Thy praise is said, 
By air and clouds and the blue sky o’erhead, 
By which Thy creatures all are kept and fed. 


“ By one most humble, useful, precious, chaste, 
By Sister Water, O my Lord, Thou art praised. 


“And praised is my Lord 
By Brother Fire—he who lights up the night; 
Jocund, robust is he; and strong and bright. 
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“Praised art Thou, my Lord, by Mother Earth— 
Thou who sustainest her, and governest, 
And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost color give and birth. 


“And praised be my Lord 
By those who, for thy love, can pardon give, 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of men. 
Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace, 
By Thee, the Highest to be crowned in heaven. 


“Praised by our Sister Death, my Lord, art Thou, 
From whom no living man escapes. 
Who die in mortal sin have mortal woe; 
But blessed they who die doing Thy will; 
The second death can strike at them no blow. 


‘Praises and thanks, and blessing to my Master be; 
Serve ye Him all with great humility.” 


It will be noticed that at the eighth strophe there is an in- 
terruption. The last strophes were not in the original draft, 
being added later. The eighth was suggested by a quarrel that 
arose between the bishop and the magistrates of Assisi. ‘‘ Go,” 
said St. Francis, “sing my ‘Song of the Creatures’ to them, 
with its new verse.” The result was that the adversaries shook 
hands and became friends. 

Of the original Italian, Ozanam says: “Its language has 
all the simplicity of a nascent idiom, the rhythm all the inex- 
perience of unstudied poetry that easily satisfies unlearned 
hearers. The rhythm is sometimes replaced by assonance, 
sometimes it only appears in the middle or at the end of the 
verse. Critics will hardly find in it the regular conditions of a 
lyrical composition.” 

There is another poem attributed to St. Francis, which is 
quite different in construction. This work has ten strophes of 
seven verses each, with a regular number of feet, and rhymes 
generally correct. It is a skilful piece of work, and may be 
the improvisation of St. Francis worked over by the hand of 
a disciple. But we find in it “all the boldness of the genius 
of St. Francis, all the precision of his language.” It was 
probably written after he had received the stigmata, “in the 
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fire of divine ravishments,” as Ozanam thinks. The following 
lines are but a portion of the poem. Of course much is lost 
in the translation: 


“Love sets my heart on fire, 

Love of my Bridegroom new; 

Love’s lamb my thoughts inspire, 

As on the ring he drew. 

Then in a prison dire, 

Sore wounded, he me threw: 

My heart breaks with desire. 
Love sets my heart on fire. 


“My heart is cleft in twain; 
On earth my body lies, 
The arrow of this pain 
From Love’s own crossbow flies, 
Piercing my heart in twain. 
Of sweetness my soul dies, 
For peace comes war again. 
Love sets my heart on fire. 


““I die of sweetest woe; 
Wonder not at my fate: 
The lance which gives the blow 
Is love immaculate. 
A hundred arm’s-length, know, 
So long and wide the blade, 
Has pierced me at a blow. 
Love sets my heart on fire. 


“When thus with Christ I fought, 
Peace made we after ire; 
For first from Him was brought 
Dear love’s veracious fire; 
And love of Christ has wrought 
Such strength I cannot tire: 
He dwells in soul and thought. 

Love sets my heart on fire.” 


What passed between God and Francis on the Verna, says 
Ozanam, could not certainly be expressed in the language of 
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man. But when the saint, descending from this new Sinai, 
permitted his transports to break forth into song, it must not 
surprise us to find here the habitual cast of his mind, and the 
rich colors of his imagination. We recognize the adventurous 
young min who renounced the services of Walter of Brienne 
to become the knight-errant of divine love.. 

There is yet another and much longer canticle—362 lines— 
attributed to St. Francis. This poem, in its present form, may 
also have been retouched by some one else. It has even been 
attributed to another, Jacopone da Todi. Ozanam does not 
find in it the brevity and simplicity of the Little Poor Man. 
The Mad Penitent of Todi, he thinks, may have paraphrased 
a simple and grand theme borrowed from some old canticle of 
St. Francis. Other critics think its versification too learned to 
be the construction of the saint. The following lines are but 
a portion: 


‘‘O Love, for charity, why hast thou so wounded me? 
My heart is cleft in two, it burns with love. 

‘‘It burns and flames, it finds no shelter; it cannot fly, for 
it is bound. 

“It melts like wax before the fire; living it dies, and lan- 
guishes all day. 

“It asks to fly, a moment only, and finds itself within a 
furnace. 
“Ah, whither am I dragged to such great anguish? To 
live like this is death, the heat is so intense. 

‘‘Let no one blame me now, if love like this has made me 
mad. There is no heart that could defend itself or fly when 
taken by such love. 

“Each one may wonder how a heart can suffer in such fire 
and not break. Would I could find a soul to understand me. 
One that had pity on my anguished heart.” 


These later hymns exhibit the contemplative aspect of St. 
Francis’ character. ‘‘It is not,” says Mrs. Oliphant, ‘that 
love which inspired his whole genial, energetic, human life to 
good works and the service of his fellow-creatures—that which 
made him so open to every sympathy, the friend of all created 
things; but rather the mystic supernatural rapture in which 
his life, or at least his history, culminates. It is that love of 
God which, like a divine fire, consumes the melting, rending, 
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dying, yet enraptured soul; which swallows up every other 
sentiment, and absorbs the worshipper in the very being of the 
Divinity whom he adores. Flesh and blood cannot long sup- 
port that ecstasy of revelation. The body becomes as nothing 
in the flood of sacred light, in the ar and heat of a love 
which is beyond any mortal passion.” 

Assuming these three poems to be the work of the Pover- 
ello, we may be tempted to think so brief a work—about five 
hundred lines—hardly commensurate with his long preparation. 
But we must remember that St. Francis was in the eighteenth 
year of his conversion when he began to write verse; and he 
lived only two years longer, abandoned to ravishments of soul 
and sufferings of body that could have no expression in human 
language. With poets and with saints we must attribute to 
them not only what they actually wrote or did themselves, but 
what they inspired. The poetical mission of St. Francis had 
more splendor than ever after his death. Poets and painters 
without number have been inspired by the life of the Little 
Poor Man. 

But it is as lover of Nature that the Poverello stands pre- 
eminent. ‘‘He had caught the spirit of Him who directed at- 
tention to the ravens circling to their nest, and to the lilies in 
their beauty closing to their sleep.” His highly sensitive na- 
ture was keenly alive to all the beauty about him: sea and 
sky, rain and wind, the sun and -the moon, the stars, flowers, 
birds, beasts, rushing waters, limpid streams, rocks and pine 
woods, chestnut and olive groves; the sparkling spring flowers 
of Italy and the glorious colors of its vintage, thrilled him 
through and through with a sense of never-ending simian as 
St. Bonaventure tells us. 

“‘He enjoyed,” says Canon Knox-Little, ‘‘the beautiful Um- 
brian autumn, and his pleasure in the calmness and loveliness 
of the country round him deepened his love for God. He was 
never tired of trying to instil into his brethren the same feelings, 
inducing them to look upon the whole created universe as a 
glorious book upon which God's name was written.” The author 
of the /mitation has said: “If thy heart were right, then every 
creature would be to thee a mirror of life, and a book of holy 
doctrine. There is not a creature so small and vile which does 
not show forth the goodness of God.” 

Francis saw God everywhere in nature; under all her as- 
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pects he saw some message and work of God. The saint re- 
joices in all the works of the Lord; by them he mounts up to 
Him who gives life, movement, and being to all things. In 
that which is beautiful here below he sees beauty itself. Says 
Father Tabb in his three-line poem called “God”: 


“IT see Thee in the distant blue; 
But in the violet’s dell of dew, 
Behold, I dveathe and touch Thee too.” 


The pagans, plunged in the sensuality of materialism, did 
not understand nature. Amid Jewish rudeness, however, we 
find some delicate prescriptions in her favor. Nourished upon 
the Old Law, the prophets and patriarchs loved nature with 
transport. Job sang her wonders, David in the joys and sor- 
rows of his life loved her as a sister, a mother, a spouse.* 
When the Spirit came to replace the Letter, the love of nature 
increased in the hearts of holy men. 

There is a beautiful story of Gioacchino di Fiore—a precur- 
sor, so to speak, of St. Francis—that must find place here. 
One day as this man, who had a great feeling for nature, was 
preaching, the sky became overcast with clouds and the church 
was plunged in darkness. Then the sun suddenly shone forth 
and flooded the church with light. Gioacchino paused, saluted 
the sun, intoned the “ Veni Creator,” and led the congregation 
out to gaze upon the landscape. 

But among the saints there is none who loved nature so 
ardently as the Little Poor Man of Assisi; he loved, after God, 
men; after men, nature. There was nothing puerile in this 
love of St. Francis for nature. He considered, St. Bonaventure 
tells us, all creatures as coming from the bosom of the Divinity, 
and recognized that they all have the same origin and principle 
* as he himself. 

Above <all other animals, St. Francis loved birds. In the 
Louvre there is a picture by Giotto of the saint preaching to 
the birds. One day, as he drew near to Bevagna, he saw a 
great number of birds. They attracted his attention. Telling 
his companions to remain where they were, he advanced alone 
towards the birds. They showed no fear. Seeing them so tame, 
he saluted them, and began to preach to them. Every one is 


* See Psalms 103 and 148. 
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faniliar with the sermon, at least with Longfellow’s poetical 
rendering of it. At the end he made the sign of the cross over 
them, and blessed them; then they all took flight together, 
going in the form of a cross, north, south, east, and west. 

We may smile at this simplicity, but we must remember 
that St. Francis was simple by grace, not by nature, as Thomas 
of Celano tells us. ‘‘Are'we sure that the truest wisdom and 
the most perfect holiness are not hidden in this story?” ‘If 
a man,” says the Abbé le Monier, “has been associated with 
the Divine royalty, this royalty cannot but exercise itself by 
such manifestations of tenderness and heavenly peace shed from 
his heart upon even the humblest creatures.” 

St. Francis never forgot this day; he ever loved to speak 
of it. Among the birds he had a special predilection for doves. 
We read in the Fioretti that one day as he was going to Siena 
he met a youth with some turtle-doves for sale. ‘ O good 
young man,” said the saint, “these are innocent birds that are 
compared in Scripture to chaste and faithful souls. I pray you 
not to give them over to those who will kill them, but give 
them to me.” Fondling them he said: ‘‘O my sisters the tur- 
tle-doves, so simple, innocent, and chaste, why did you let 
yourselves be caught? Now I will save you from death, and 
make nests for you that you may bring up your young, and 
multiply according to the commandment of our Creator.” ‘“O 
simplex pietas, O pia simplicitas,” exclaims Celano. Larks also 
he loved with a special fondness. He used to call himself ‘ the 
Lord’s lark”; and when he was dying, although it was even- 
ing, these birds of dawn, as St. Bonaventure calls them, came 
and alighted on the roof of his convent and sang joyously. 

Among four-footed creatures, sheep, and in particular lambs, 
were the objects of his special affection. Crossing the March 
of Ancona one day, he saw a man carrying two lambs with 
their feet tied and slung over his shoulder. Francis was 
touched to the heart at this representation of Christ: bound and 
hanging on the cross. He uttered a cry and went up quickly, 
and began stroking the poor animals, almost as a mother might 
comfort a weeping child. ‘‘ Why,” said he to the man, ‘do 
you crucify my brothers the lambs, binding them, and hanging 
them in that way? Take my cloak and give me your lambs.” 

One day at Grecchio they brought to Francis a leveret 
that had been caught in a trap. ‘‘ Come to me, brother leveret,” 
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he said. And the poor creature ran to him for protection. 
Taking it up, he caressed it, and finally put it on the ground; 
but it would not accept its liberty, and returned to him again 
and again. 

On another occasion, when he was crossing the lake at 
Rieti, a boatman gave him a large tench. Francis accepted 
the fish joyfully, but to the astonishment of the fisherman, 
put it back into the water, bidding it bless God. He would 
not kill the worms that he found in his path. He carried them 
carefully to the side of the road lest they should be crushed. 
Had not Christ said of himself: ‘I am a worm and no man”? 
That was enough for Francis. 

One of the most touching episodes in the life of St. Fran- 
cis is his farewell to the creatures as he descended the Verna, 
after receiving the stigmata. I quote Sabatier: ‘“‘They set out 
early in the morning. Francis, after having given his direc- 
tions to the brothers, had a look and a word for everything 
around; for the rocks and flowers, the trees, for brother hawk, 
a privileged character which was authorized to enter his cell 
at all times, and which came every morning, with the first 
glimmer of dawn, to remind him of the hour of service. 

“Then the little band set forth upon the path leading to 
Monte-Acuto. Arrived at the gap from whence one gets the 
last sight of the Verna, Francis alighted from his horse, and 
kneeling upon the earth, his face turned toward the mountain, 
‘Adieu,’ he said, ‘mountain of God, sacred mountain, mons 
coagulatus, mons pinguis, mons in quo bene placitum est Deo 
habitare ; adieu, Monte Verna; may God bless thee, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit; abide in peace; we shall never 
see one another more.’ 

“Has not this artless scene a delicious and poignant sweet- 
ness? He must surely have uttered these words, in which 
suddenly the Italian does not suffice and Francis is obliged to 
resort to the mystical language of the breviary to express his 
feelings.” : 

I should never have done if I were to relate all the stories 
of this kind told of St. Francis. But I must not omit mention 
of his love for the plant creation. ‘‘ This perfect louver of 
poverty,” says Sabatier, ‘“‘ permitted one luxury—he even com- 
manded it at Portiuncula—that of flowers.” “The border of 
the great garden was sown by his orders with grass sprinkled 
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with daisies. A little garden was made within the great one 
for bright-colored, sweet-smelling flowers. The grass was to 
remind the brethren of the beauty of the Father of the world; 
the flowers were to give them a foretaste of the eternal sweet- 
ness of heaven.” ‘‘ This affection,” says Le Monier, “ was at 
first only a good instinct due to a fine and delicate organiza- 
tion. As a child his face used to light up at the sight of 
flowers; he delighted to inhale their perfume. As a young 
man he was most sensible to the beauty of the world. A fine 
view, luxuriant vegetation, the play of light and shade, the 
unceasing movement and flow of water, all such things he 
appreciated and loved. In later years, and when far advanced 
in the way of holiness, he did not change in this respect. 
Nature was to him always a friend. He not only felt no fear 
of her, he regarded intimacy with her as beneficial. He found 
in her a support for his piety.” Coleridge has said wisely: 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


Thus we see ‘‘ how St. Francis’ love extended to all crea- 
tion. . . . From the sun to the earthworm which we trample 
under foot everything breathed in his ear the ineffable sigh of 
beings that live and suffer and die, and in their life as in 
their death have a part in the divine work.” 








A NATIVE HuT AND CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE MISSIONS ON THE CONGO. 


BY J. B. TUGMAN. 


ewes N the year 1882, when all the plans for founding 

what is to-day known as the Free State of the 

Congo had been completed, a military expedition 

was formed to enter upon the work of establish- 

ing some form of government for the civilization 

and control of the natives within its domain. At that time I 

was singularly fortunate in obtaining a commission at Brussels, 

and, after completing all the requisite formalities, received final 

orders to report for duty to the chief of Vi Vi Station on 

the banks of the Congo River, ninety miles from the sea coast. 

Without going into any elaborate description of the policy 

that was to be maintained, or the duties that were to fall to 

the lot of each one, it will be sufficient to say that our main 

purpose was to spread the influence of modern civilization 

among the natives who were so far removed from its influence, 
and gather such data as may be valuable. 

Having been educated a Protestant, and from an early age 
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made to learn the duties that belonged to all who professed to 
call themselves Christian members of the established Church of 
England, my antipathy for the Catholic Church was well defined 
and deeply rooted. It will not be necessary to dwell upon the 
nature of these prejudices, for they are too well known to 
every Catholic of the present day; let me but say that they 
were heartily in accord with those of the bitterest enemies of 
the church, and had for their authority such authors as Eugene 
Sue and many other avowed enemies of the church, all of whom 
appeared to furnish ample evidence for the deep craftiness and 
the ample justification for our bitterest and most malignant an- 
tagonism to its influence and teachings. A Catholic was to - be 
abhorred and under all circumstances to be shunned; we 
recognized in him one who was subjected to the worst and 
most dangerous principles, all of which emanated from the 
priests, and we were taught that these men, so far from being 
ministers of the Gospel, were but the agents of the Devil, and 
at all times were prepared to entrap their victims in the most 
cruel and outrageous slavery. 

From my earliest years our religious training was all that 
good Protestants could give their children, and if only I could 
feel that justice had been done in matters appertaining to 
Catholic teachings and doctrine, I should be impelled to say 
that our training was ideal in itself. We were, by the example 
set by our parents, taught to love and fear God, and to respect 
all the teachings set forth in our catechism, and to learn those 
prayers that had their origin in the Catholic Church. Thus it 
was not unnatural that the impression made should have been 
to awaken a great love for the Anglican Church, and corre- 
sponding hatred for all that was opposed to its teachings, 
especially the Catholic Church itself, whose priests to my mind 
were a crafty and voluptuous set of ‘‘ bon vivants”’ living upon 
the credulity of the ignorant, and ever ready to take all the 
advantages they could in any way. 

For five years I was attached to the choir of one of the 
London churches, and in the capacity of secretary and in charge 
of the sanctuary learned considerable regarding church affairs, 
while at times I was permitted to read the two lessons at the 
morning and evening service as well as to serve at the office 
of Communion and at the other services, such as baptisms, 
marriages, reading the responses, and in general waiting upon 
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the minister. Upon one Pentecost Sunday I remember assi:t- 
ing at the baptism of over two hundred children and adults, 
an occasion that was a red-letter day with us. Thus I had 
often occasion to hear from some newly returned missionary the 
full and glowing account of the efforts and hardships that these 


MISSION BOYS IN THE CONGO MILITIA. 


men encountered in the performance of their duty, and felt 
considerably aroused, upon one occasion even so far as to volun- 
teer my services to one of the well-known societies engaged 
in the work in Catholic countries. However, when the time 
catne, I reconsidered my offer and withdrew. But the desire 
was always there to learn something about the missionaries and 
to see how matters stood, for with all the glowing accounts 
there were always some criticisms that did not reflect any too 
great credit upon the work or even the workers. 

With my African appointment I was going to enter upon an 
experience that would throw light upon this’ matter, and I 
should doubtless have an opportunity to see just how matters 
stood and how the collections to which I had so often con- 
tributed were expended. 

Having completed all my arrangements and bidden the fair 
one good-by, I started for L'verpool, where I was to join the 


. 
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steamer that was to convey me to Banana, where the tender 
would take me to my destination. 

Our voyage, under other circumstances than those which 
confronted us, could have been accomplished in about three 
weeks; but as the steamer was scheduled to distribute cargo 
all along the coast at the numerous small sea ports, from the 
River Gambia as far down as St. Paul de Loanda, at all of 
which we stopped from three hours to three days, our journey’s 
end was not reached before we had spent six weeks on ship- 
board. 

We left Liverpx0l with remarkably fair weather, laden 
to our full capacity ‘with a general cargo, the main bulk of 
which consisted of case gin, Hamburg trading rum in demi- 
johns, and a considerable quantity of other merchandise, for 
the barter trade, with a supply of two hundred tons of trade 
gunpowder in our forepeak. 

Our passengers, all male, were made up of three typical 
West Coast traders, returning after a visit home; some half 
dozen assistants returning likewise, with others going out for 
the first time as clerks in the trading stations at sundry points 
along the coast; two Baptist missionaries, a young Swedish 
lieutenant, and myself, both destined for the service of the 
Royal Congo Expedition. 

The first days of our voyage were taken up with forming 
the acquaintance of each other, and incidentally for those 
who were for the first time entering upon African life, gather- 
ing “pointers” regarding all things peculiar to the African 
climate and mode of life. 

I will not enter upon any description of our passengers, 
whose vocations were those of traders and assistants, for there 
was nothing that in any way distinguished them from the 
average commercial man of the day; therefore let- me pass 
them over, and dwell upon what most concerns my narrative, 
and present to you my two missionary friends of the Baptist 
profession. 

These two young men, both quiet and unassuming in their 
way, represented that type of inexperienced youth going 
abroad for the first time, deeply interested in all that took 
place and in all that concerned our future life. Their educa- 
tioa, nothing above the ordinary grammar school, enabled me 
to form no idea of any particular training that they may have 
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THE ELEPHANT HARNESSED TO THE MISSION CARRIAGE. 


had which was to fit them for their particular calling. Though 
versed in Scriptural knowledge, they did not appear to pos- 
sess any extraordinary qualities in this regard, nor was there 
anything in their conduct or bearing that would lead one to 
judge them capable of commanding any extra amount of respect. 
They had an ordinary religious training, and perhaps the only 
characteristic that distinguished them from the number of reckless 
and indifferent youth that were, for the time being, their com- 
panions, was they attached more value to their religious belief 
and conduct than any one else on board, and took upon them- 
selves the solemnity of religious airs as a contrast to the in- 
difference of every one else. 

Like all of us, these young men had been engaged: for a 
consideration to perform certain duties, which consisted of 
teaching the poor savages. They presented no evidence of 
being compelled to undergo privations, or any sacrifice other 
than that which separated them from their friends and rela- 
tions for an uncertainty no greater than our own. Their ties, 
like those of every one on board, were as strong and as bind- 
ing, and their hearts were none the less captivated than ours, 


. 
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who were leaving the darling sweetheart at home, wife, mother, 
or dear sisters and brothers, to enter upon undertakings that 
at best were to be uncertain and hazardous. 

Similar to each one of us they had their ideas of a reward that 
in no way differed from my own. If they had a sweetheart, 
so had I; and as their aim was to make a future for her, no 
less an incentive actuated me. They were to receive so much 
per month; in this they resembled every one else. They were 
going to obtain all the pleasure and enjoyment out of life that 
was in it, and signalize themselves to the world as members of 
a religious band, whose aim was to raise the standard of intel- 
lectuality among the savages by initiating them in the art of 
reading and writing, and thus enable them to derive pleasure 
and edification from the Scriptures. There was no evidence of 
any special training, no particular fitness or apparent capability 


First LESSONS IN COOKING. 


to cope with what might be out of the ordinary. Their ideas 
were that they were merely going to teach the ignorant, but 
they possessed no notions of the different characteristics that 
they were going to meet with. Never having left their own 
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homes, and from what they stated, never having been away 
longer from home than a school term, they knew nothing of 
the world, and consequently were wholly incapable of realizing 
any other state of affairs than those they had read about. 








HABITS OF INDUSTRY ARE INCULCATED AMONG THE CHILDREN. 


They were tender-hearted and full of that enthusiasm .that 
so singularly characterizes the man who stands upon the corner 
of the street calling sinners to repentance, and affords others 
the benefit of his particular interpretation of the various pas- 
sages of Scripture. They recalled to my mind the colporteurs 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, that I remember so 
well in my young days, whom I met in Portugal, and who 
under my father’s instruction were entrusted to sell Bibles to 
the poor, superstitious, so-called Catholics. These men were 
supposed to sell Bibles, and of course in order to do so had 
to explain the value of these precious articles, and, like- the 
“fakir,” play upon the curiosity of their audience, in order to 
obtain results. What were the results? Why simply that the 
pages were torn out and used as wrappers for every kind of 
article. But this did not deter the sale of Bibles nor dampen 
the ardor of the home society, which had to render an ac- 
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counting for the amounts expended in spreading the word of 
God. However, nothing was said of the use these Bibles. were 
put to, in the reports; all that was dwelt upon was the eager- 
ness with which these poor, superstitious Catholics received 
them. 

Thus, my two missionary acquaintances were the fore- 
runners of these numerous societies who had Bibles to sell, 
and they were going to prepare the market for the goods. 

There was no truly spiritual side to their life in the sense 
that we naturally expect to find in all other professions. One 
would not attach any importance to a physician whose time 
was wholly taken up with the science of astronomy, or who had 
none other than a superficial interest in the practice of medicine, 
nor yet would we consult a lawyer upon an intricate question of 
law, when we found that he had but a secondary interest in the 
profession, or whose training was none other than superficial. 
Thus these two young men: they were amateurs so to speak, and 
though in other respects good companions, and gentlemanly in all 
their ways, unlike in this respect others whom I have met, and 
whose education had not enabled them even to speak correctly, 
and who would have proven a greater ornament in the workshop 
or stable than amid the luxury of their smart homes upon the 
banks of the Congo. They all adopted the profession for 
what it afforded them, which meant that they would escape 
the arduous toil of a laborious or confined life in exchange for 
the easy luxury of a quiet home away from friends for a few 
years, but eventually to return for a reward in the shape of 
comfort and luxury. 

In order that I may make clear my impression of these 
supposed missionaries let me tell you of a little incident that 
occurred on the first Sunday we were at sea. It will explain 
the character of the spiritual earnestness of these young men 
who, it was supposed, were going to minister to the soul of 
the savage and turn it from darkness to the light of the 
Gospel. 

We were well down in the Bay of Biscay, the weather being 
all that we could wish for. Being Sunday, like good Protest- 
ants, it was incumbent upon us to don our religion in like 
manner as we donned our Sunday clothes, and therefore service 
was to be conducted in the saloon. No sooner had the service 
terminated, and each one was returning to his favorite seat on 
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the quarter deck, than a message came for the doctor that one of 
the hands had fallen down the stoke-hole. The unfortunate man 
was brought and laid at the entrance of the saloon for exami- 
nation, and as his case presented grave symptoms he was ordered 
to be carried forward. The doctor, unwilling or incapable of 
rendering any assistance or relief, contrary to my expectations, 
after giving his orders, accompanied us to the quarter deck, 
and we all continued talking about the accident and its most 








THE SISTERS TEACHING THE CHILDREN. 


probable end, not failing to remark the indifference manifested 
upon the part of our friends, both doctor and the professed minis- 
ters of the soul. These latter, like the doctor, manifested their 
interest in. the symptoms that were apparent, but there was 
absolutely no prompting to extend any spiritual assistance or con- 
solation. Though inexperienced, I felt inclined at that time to 
think that there was something lacking in these professing ‘‘ Sky 
Pilots,” as seamen term them. Yet I was still to learn from 
bitter experience, the value of spiritual consolation, and with 
the fact brought home by contact with death myself, and from 
frequent attendance upon the sick and dying, it dawned upon 
me upon many occasions later on, that there surely was more 
than we as Protestants allowed in the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, and in her regard for the dying. This seeming indif- 


. 
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ference to the dying would not have been strange in one who 
was no more than a careless youth and whose training had no 
bearing upon the subject of final spiritual ministrations, but 
in our friends, who one supposed should practise their professions, 
was another matter altogether. 

Having, as I have said, been brought to the very door of 
death far away from friends and relations, I feel that I can ap- 
preciate the void that is experienced, and that longing for con- 
solation or support one can never describe. That others feel 
this same void is evidenced by the fact that at the last there is 
that longing to have by them if only the old book of prayers 
from which they had doubtless drawn comfort and consolation 
through life and which they cling to at the end. As we 
lie in the helplessness of death, with those around looking 
for the last or behold the fast sinking life passing slowly 
away, what very different thoughts take possession of our 
hearts. Was it possible that this was right, was it possible 
that the end was to be still one of longing? Was there no 
consolation at the last? Our station was right across the river 
from the Protestant mission, and our flag was at half mast on 
an average of once a week, but never to my knowledge did I 
learn of their offering to aid or alleviate the sick or tender the 
consolation of their professed religion. 

Fortunately, however, as Protestants we were not to be permitted 
to judge all sects by the standard presented in our missionary 
friends and neighbors, and to illustrate the contrast. One of 
our senior officers was taken ill and died. Though his death 
occurred in a room adjoining our dining hall, none of us were 
sufficiently moved even to stop eating. Our friend had not 
been ailing long, and only two days previous had bidden good- 
by to a companion who was going down the river for a 
change. The following day after the parting of these two 
friends news was sent down the river that the lieutenant was 
in a critical condition, and that there was absolutely no hope 
for his recovery. Death was not long in claiming all who 
came within reach of its coid grasp, the course of disease be- 
ing rapid and sure. So it happened that upon the day of the 
lieutenant’s death, and just as we were getting up from din- 
ner, the little tender, the Ville d’Anvers, was sighted round- 
ing the lower bend of the river. In due course of time she 
arrived and her passengers landed, among them the friend of 
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the deceased, who just one year to the day was destined to 
follow his comrade. 

Among the passengers, consisting of new officers to replace 
those whom death was so quick to claim, there was a caravan 
consisting of some one hundred and fifty porters, under the 
escort of two Catholic priests. Shall I describe these two men? 
They were in no respect different from the priests whom I had 
seen in my early days; the same poor, thin, unworldly looking 
men; the same whom we had been persistently trained to look 
upon as the crafty, conniving creatures who lived upon the ignor- 
ance of the poor, and whose efforts were to guide their poor vic- 
tims to the devil. The news of the sad end of our friend and 
comrade was announced upon their arrival. It was arranged that 
the caravan should proceed upon its way, under the escort of 
one of the fathers, whilst the other remained to perform the 
last rites of the church. Of all the sad and impressive cere- 
monies that I ever experienced, none impressed me so forcibly 
as this. Owing to the gross mismanagement on the part of the 
Comité in Brussels, no provision was made for burying the 
dead who were so num:rous with us, making it necessary to 
resort to gun-cases for coffins, thus adding to the callous in- 


. 
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difference into which every one fell. Whilst the carpenter was 
preparing the coffin, the father was with the dead arranging 
the body for burial and fixing up the room in accordance with 
the ideas and ritual of the church. 

This done, and the body having been placed in the coffin, 
alias gun-case, the father spent the part of the night in prayer 
in the room with the tapers burning like the spirits of loving 
angels around the form of a creature of the Almighty, a soul 
that belonged also to the Redeemer whose cross was raised on 
high as the hope of everlasting life. With the morrow came . 
the funeral, the prayers for the dead, and the solemnity of the 
occasion made a deep impression upon all those who attended, 
both European and native. 

Though I was not inclined to agree upon the necessity of 











THE MIsston GIRLS TAUGHT LAUNDRY WORK. 


all this outward show, and held my own Protestant views re- 
garding the absurdity of candles, and even crosses, I could not 
for my life help contrasting the scene on board ship on our 
way out with this incident in which the Catholic priest gave 
evidence of his mission. If he thus acted to the dead, what 
might one suppose he would do for the dying. The contrast, 
therefore, becomes one that appals when we see the indiffer- 
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entism of the one, and contrast it with the earnestness of the 
other, both professing the same mission. 

With this let us continue our journey. Contrary to our 
expectations, we did not land at Madeira; but upon our arrival 
there during the early hours of the morning received orders 
to proceed to Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, where after a run of 
eighteen hours we landed, to enjoy a day’s pleasure and a ride 
round the picturesque town on donkeys, and otherwise take in 
the beautiful scenery that surrounded us. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 





“ SILENT MUSIC.” 


BY C. M. 
meet] AT means this music in my soul ? 
( Is it but prelude to a hymn 
(lt t That from the future’s organ pipes 
; Shall wake my soul in praise of Him 


Who kindles in a maiden’s heart 
The undying, holy flame of love, 

That, guarded with a Vestal’s care, 
Sends incense up to heaven above? 


Who gives the child's soft smile and kiss, 
For light to him whose day’s been long, 
And Pater Noster’s music sweet 
From children’s lips, for even-song ? 


Or is it but a fleeting air 
Touched into life by Fancy’s hand, 
And dying with the dying sun, 
That makes the West a wondrous land? 
Havard Catholic Club. 
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JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


Part : IV, 


ON THE HIGH-TIDE OF MANHOOD. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PASSING OF PEARL RIPLEY. 
sede LL, my boy, for what are you waiting?” asked 
§ the priest who, descending from the Colonel’s 
sick-room, came upon Joyce, forlorn and moping 
A % in the lower hall. ‘‘ My authority is old, and the 
Pewee party is assembled. Why not close this touching 

day with the ceremony?” 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk, a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy’s sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce asa college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. : 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives-his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
ad meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling, Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year's delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about todeclare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle. Joyce saves Hans from despair, but 
comes again under the sway of Mrs. Raymond’s power. Joyce and Imogen are married. On 
returning from their honeymoon Imogen dies very suddenly. Her death is the cause of Joyce’s 
spiritual regeneration. Two years pass and Pearl Ripley comes with her child to the home of 
Joyce’s mother. That mother receives her and experiences her own punishment for having 
educated Joyce without religion. Joyce is again attracted to Gladys, when Pearl Ripley 
and his mother and his child find their way to San Francisco. An earthquake happens while 
all are gathered at the Golden Gate Ranch and little Joy is accidently killed by a falling stone. 
Joy's death settled the question of the marriage of Joyce and Pearl. Pearl leaves to follow 
the career of an artist. Joyce is left with Gladys, the love of his early manhood. They 
marry. The end. 
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“J am ready,” said Joyce, stolidly. But his emphasis was 
significant. It confessed his inability to answer for Pearl. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day upon which little 
Joy had been laid at rest. ‘The little white hearse” had de- 
posited its pathetic burden; the flower-lined bed of dreamless 
sleep, covered and canopied with symbolic lilies; and back to 
Golden Gate Ranch the mourners returned desolately, their 
hearts lone for one little child. Yet the wings of the invisible 
. angel substituting his mortal presence already were folding their 

sore souls tenderly. Pure desires, high thoughts, noble visions 
of life, flitted before the eyes brimming with tears of sorrow. 
The grace of death to the dead, includes grace to the living: 
and a child dies for the resurrection of many. 

Of all at Golden Gate Ranch none lamented the little life 
ended—none wept for it more bitterly, than he who alone could 
not follow in the white hearse’s train. The Colonel declared 
himself guilty of the blood of the innocent. Why had he taken 
the child from his rightful protectors? Why had he not been 
warned by the scientific predictions,—the signs he knew from 
experience,—of impending catastrophe? Why had he not 
acted upon his own misgivings as to the safety of the Crystal 
Palace? Above all, how could he—he, a soldier, an officer,— 
have been guilty of the cowardice, the dishonor, of saving his 
own scarred and battered old hulk which had had its day, 
while losing the young and vital life entrusted to him? 

The gentle Mam’selle alone exorcised the morbid demon 
possessing the Colonel. At her word, under her touch, he lay 
‘as submissive and dependent as a child, though resisting all 
other efforts to comfort or control him. But Mam’selle’s in- 
fluence was exerted only under resistless pressure. Her vir- 
ginal soul was troubled by the complications of her position as 
the Colonel’s hostess. Far down in the delicate heart that 
had cherished and fostered its maiden-bloom, Mam’selle knew 
that she was still young in all save years, and blushed in- 
genuously at the latitude conceded her by the literal world, 
that recks not of the youth of ideality and inexperience. The 
chivalrous Colonel, understanding, never asked for his: hostess; 
and repeatedly pleaded that she might not be troubled on his 
account. But as his demand to be removed to his own Ranch 
was ignored day by day, and his abject helplessness seemed to 
prophesy long dependence upon Mam’selle’s hospitality, his 


. 
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still thought ran deep,—its direction confided as yet, however, 
only to the sympathetic yet amused priest, whom Father Mar- 
tin’s letter, and a line from his Bishop, had established as a 
daily visitor at Golden Gate Ranch. 

“7 am ready,” repeated Joyce, in a more resolute voice; 
and there was the suggestion of a heroic, rather than of a 
despairing spirit, in his squared shoulders. Even already little 
Joy’s death was a more potent moral influence than his child- 
life could have been! His grave made Pearl sacred as his 
cradle had failed to make her! Joyce’s voluntary desire, now, 
was to justify her. 

“Then with your permission,” said the priest, “I shall 
summon the family to the Colonel’s room. It is his wish to 
witness the ceremony, and I suppose you have no objection. 
There seems no valid excuse for further delay.” 

“T must see Pearl alone, father. She has evaded,—ignored 
me.” 

‘‘T will send her to you, my son. She is docile. She will 
obey me. But do not detain me unnecessarily. I see that the 
trap is at the door—” 

“You must dine with us to-night, father, of all nights, in 
charity! There are late trains. I wonder who ordered the 
cart?” 

“J did!” Pearl came slowly down the winding stairway. 
She had made no change of toilette since her return from the 
funeral; and carried the satchel she had used on her Over- 
Jand journey. Before Joyce could relieve her, she set it down 
lightly. ‘“ Excuse me, father,” she said, “for overhearing your 
words. I, too, believe that ‘delays are dangerous ’—” 

“That is well, my child. We but awaited your pleasure. 
I will precede you to the Colonel’s room!” 

“The ladies are gathered there. I requested their pres- 
ence—” 

“ Pearl!” cried Joyce, protestingly, as she turned towards 
the stairway. To his softer nature, his mood of tenderness, it 
seemed terrible that in cold blood, without one preliminary 
word of reconciliation, he and she should be made husband 
and wife ! 

But if she heard, she did not heed him,—flitting ahead 
darkly and inexorably as a figure of fate, her thin black gown 
hovering like a shadow about her. The mourning garb sub- 
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dued her beauty, and in subduing, refined it. Her pure pallor 
gave it a pathos that her type made tragical. She was no 
longer the handsome girl, no longer the dashing actress; but a 
woman who had drained life’s cup of suffering. As she en- 
tered the room, silence fell upon it,—a silence tense with 
general embarrassment, with conflicting sympathies, with an- 
tagonistic convictions. Mam’selle and the Colonel were on the 
conservative side, in spite of moral ideals. Mrs. Josselyn and 
Gladys sat hand-in-hand, each suffering for herself, for Joyce 
and Pearl, for each other! The priest, feeling the strained at- 
mosphere, hastily equipped himself for the service. His sym- 
pathy was with the bereaved young mother,—the handsome, 
unfortunate girl whom he thought the victim of a most awk- 
ward and trying occasion. But Pearl, standing haughtily, 
looked no object of pity. Yet her eyes, although proud, were 
strangely tender. 

“If the bride and groom are in readiness,” the priest sug- 
gested, opening his book. 

Joyce responded, and impulsively extended his hand towards 
Pearl. 

“My daughter!” expostulated the priest, as she drew back, 
rejecting it. 

“But there is to be no bride, father,’ Pearl answered, com- 
posedly. ‘With all due reverence, my response is, ‘I will mot /’” 


“I will not!” 

If embarrassed silence had marked the atmosphere of the 
room at the moment of Pearl’s entrance,—it was amazed silence 
that succeeded it, as she uttered her low yet ringing words. 
In fact her auditors unanimously discredited their own hearing, 
and glanced from the speaker to one another in incredulous 
inquiry and surprise. She, Pearl Ripley,—a woman whose 
ambiguous position, moral and social, was a just target for the 
world’s reproach,—she, a struggling actress, to decline a mar- 
riage which meant at once honor, wealth, and even all tender 
possibilities as well, since love’s young dream, like hope, dies 
hard, and is quick of resurrection. It was impossible that 
such a refusal could be considered seriously. If sincere, the 
girl must be temporarily irresponsible. Even the priest agreed 
with Mam’selle, when she ascribed Pearl’s negative to feminine 
nerves. 
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“Ah, la pauvre/” she murmured, gesturing towards the 
bell. ‘‘ That she should be hysterical is no more than natural. 
A glass of red wine—” 

But Pearl rejected the hospitable suggestion. 

“No, Mam’selle Delacroix,” she said, “‘I am not hysterical. 
I} was never more mistress of myself than at the present 
moment, which I recognize to be the most critical of my life. 
I have requested your presence, acting not upon impulse, but 
deliberately and upon conviction, to witness, not my marriage, 
but my voluntary and final rejection of marriage! This seemed 
to me only justice to Joyce, that no misjudgment might 
shadow his future!” 

Her eyes turned with earnest significance upon Gladys. 
Even tears had not blinded Pearl to Joyce’s love-secret. She 
glanced at her watch, and made a slight grimace. The rig at 
the door still waited. 

“There is short time to spare,” she resumed, “‘but my 
change of mind may be explained in a single sentence. My 
marriage is no longer an obligation! Therefore I claim the 
right to make my own future.” 

“Beware lest you mar it,” hastened the solicitous priest. 
“My child, thought before speech is prudence!” 

“ Thought?” she echoed. ‘ Have I xot thought, then,—I, 
Joy’s mother? My days have been a daze of thought, under 
enforced action! My nights, agonies of thought too troubled 
for slumber! While my little Joy lived, I thought of him 
only. Now, my privilege is to think of myself!” 

“Oh, certainly,” assented Joyce, in offended dignity. Even 
in his astounded relief, he could not but feel crestfallen. 
Pearl’s indifference to him was distinctly unflattering. 

“Tt is true,” continued Pearl, “that Mrs. Josselyn and 
Father Martin convinced me of my duty to sacrifice both my- 
self and Joyce, for little Joy’s sake. But that tender necessity 
no longer remains. Then what, now, is between us two?” 

‘“Memory, my child,” reminded the priest, with reluctant 
severity. 

The moral reproach of the world was not lost upon Pearl. 
The proud woman suddenly relaxed into the girl humiliated. 
For an instant her arm screened her face. 

“Qh, this ordeal is very painful, very cruel to me,” she 
sobbed. ‘But I had a reason even stronger than to do jus- 
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tice to Joyce. To you, who know my past, I wished to plead 
for myself,—not just as Pearl Ripley, but as—Joy’s mother !”’ 
‘Spare yourself,” begged the priest. But she did not heed 
him. 

“By what I am,” she cried, unconsciously extending her 
hands in appeal,—“ by what natural temperament impels me to 
be, oh, do try to understand that I could be—what I was— 
without wilful sin,—even almost innocently! TZ7ry to allow for 
the temptations of the dramatic instinct in an orphaned and 
ignorant girlhood. No culture of any sort, no sense of moral 
responsibility, counterbalanced or controlled my emotional 
nature. When, as I matured, my soul spoke, I obeyed it 
blindly, breaking away from Joyce and all that he represented! 
Can’t you see how that break redeemed all that went before 
it,—that I lived up to the first light I recognized?” 

No one answered. The silence was not of doubt, but of 
awe. An unveiled soul claims the reverence of humanity. 

“TI broke away,” she sobbed, ‘‘as you know, to an issue of 
unforeseen shame and suffering, yet impelled by the same in- 
stinct that now parts me from marriage. I thought, then, that 
I longed only for a freedom and career that the bondage of 
love did not give me. But now I know that I strained towards 
the purity of life which is the only atmosphere in which true 
art develops. I learned this lesson from two good and grand 
men,—my masters! The first was the world-famous impre- 
sario, the Signor Lanza. The second—your own Fatlier 
Martin.” 

“ Lanza ?”"’—Joyce started. How the name took him back 
to his Western beginnings,—to the Crystal Palace on the night 
of its festal glory, and the ball’s after-scene in the autumn 
moonlight; to passionate little Mina, in her love and pique and 
recklessness of erratic genius; to the signor with his intense 
eyes and romantic beauty, his Bohemian chivalry, and poetic 
words: “ Of a@ race that has given priests to the altar, virgins 
to the cloister, heroes to Italy,—as well as great singers, great 
painters, great poets to Art,—I Lanza, come!” . .. “A 
woman is never an artist till her heart is broken!’ 

“Ah! None save Lanza is faithful to Art,—Art the pure, the 
divine—”’ 

And Pearl Ripley was the Signor Lanza’s disciple,—the 
Signor’s, and Father Martin’s! Then what wonder that he, 
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young and light, had not held her? What wonder that he 
failed to rank with her “ masters”? For once, at least, Joyce 
was humble! 

“TI met the signor first in Australia, and later in England,” 
Pearl was explaining. ‘‘He saw in me what he called ‘ genius 
blighted,’ and questioned me as to my youth and life. I 
was inspired to confide in him,—to confess the truth. Then 
he told me that my blight was no longer a mystery to him, 
that a moral flaw was a rift in the lute of art, that it could be 
redeemed by self-sacrifice, by consecration,—but never by self- 
indulgence; that my life must be spiritual, isolated, ideal, if I 
would live up to my genius, even professionally. Then and 
there I began to discern dimly, what Father Martin made clear 
to me,—that the art-life is a life ‘to keep pure, to hold high, 
to live finely, to serve with sacrifice’:—in other words, that / 
can hope to be great as an actress only in so far as Iam good 
as a woman!” 

She had spoken with bowed face, but now it lifted. She 
stood erect, and her unshamed eyes flashed with pride,—the 
righteous pride of a pure and strong spirit. 

“T should ot be a good woman if I married Joyce now,” 
she declared. ‘‘I should commit moral suicide, and do moral 
murder. What man wishes to marry the ghost of a past that 
reproaches him? What woman idealizes the man who has de- 
graded her girlhood? Without love in the wife, without rever- 
ence in the husband, what justifies marriage between free man 
and woman? No, in parting, not in marriage, lies Joyce’s 
honor and mine. Now, permit me to take my leave of 
you.” 

“God bless you, my daughter,’ 
ing the futility of further protest. 

“Your blessing is your best farewell, my father,” she said, 
turning from him humbly, with a reverent bow. ‘‘ Mam’selle 
Delacroix, a thousand thanks for your hospitality. Dear, dear 
Mrs. Josselyn, I take no farewell of you—” 

“No! Oh, no!” sobbed Joyce’s mother, with a long em- 
brace. ‘“‘ You have a home now,—a home and a mother!” 

As Pearl passed on to the Colonel, he hid his dimmed eyes. 
The bereaved young mother seemed to accuse him mutely. 
At every mention of Joy, whom he had failed to save, he had 
groaned and tossed in anguish of spirit. Yet a first ray of 
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comfort now lessened his heartache. This unanticipated dé- 
nouement was such a miraculous ‘dispensation! Was the sacri- 
fice of young life, that had seemed cruel accident, the most 
merciful of Providences, instead ? 

‘“Dear Colonel Pearson,” murmured Pearl, sinking to her 
knees by his bedside, “by your suffering, I know the heroism 
which is little Joy’s debt to you. May I kiss the hands that 
gave him—to heaven?” 

“You are a noble woman,” he choked, pressing her hands 
to his lips. ‘‘ My girl, I admire,—I revere you!” 

As she rose, she turned towards Gladys with a glorified 
face. Was it really hers at last, the reverence of good men,— 
aught better than which the world holds no woman ? 

“Miss Broderick—” she began, then her full heart silenced 
her; but the abnegation, the appeal of her eyes, was eloquent. 
She had no dearer desire than for Gladys’ happiness,—Gladys, 
whose unselfish sympathy and gentle charity had won her pas- 
sionate gratitude. Until now Pearl had never known woman’s 
love for woman. In the battle of her unmothered and sister- 
less youth, she had made no abiding friend of her sex; and 
her beauty and meteor-like success on the stage had antago- 
nized her professional rivals. But the selfless justice, the con- 
scientious mercy of Mrs. Josselyn, in championing her, a sin- 
stained stranger, against her own son, had given Pearl her first 
revelation of noble womanhood, and Gladys’ tenderness had 
completed the ideal, With the courage of true humility, she 
kissed Gladys yearningly. ‘Forget me,” she whispered, “as 
life and love forget the dead!” Then, with one glance at 
Joyce, she had vanished. 

For an instant, the surprise of her flight left all passive. 
Then Joyce recovered himself sufficiently to attempt to follow 
her; but already the cart had whirled from the door. The 
woman had vanished on the way of the artist. Such was the 
passing of Pearl Ripley from Joyce’s life! 

Did she pass with no regret,—looking only before, not 
behind her? Had real life no sweetness for her, that- mimic 
life lacked? Did her woman-heart, her love-nature, lightly 
renounce their sweet birth-right,—her soul, with its memory 
of immortal motherhood, resign love without one sob ? 

We may question, but Pearl Ripley never will answer us. 
She is not one who, once having chosen, looks back. She has 
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loved, she has suffered, and full life is the fruit thereof,—full 
life, whose true name is soul-growth ! 

But Joyce, hurt and startled, did not rise to Pearl’s alti- 
tude. Her flight seemed to leave him in an ignoble position 
towards her, and his proud spirit chafed to redeem it. 

“Oh, this is all wrong,” he cried, as he returned discon- 
solately. ‘‘/ was given no chance with her,—but some one 
must act for me! Of course half of my kingdom is hers, by 
least rights! She must be backed—made a star as an actress—” 

“You’re a booby,” exploded the Colonel, irritably. “A 
grand girl like that wouldn’t touch your money with tongs. 
And if she did, it would ruin her,—artist as well as woman, 
since inspiration demands self-respect!” 

“Well, what about my self-respect?” demanded Joyce, re- 
sentfully. 

“Your self-respect in this matter depends solely upon your 
unselfishness. The woman with a past craves absorption in 
the present. The mecessity of her chosen work is Pearl’s great- 
est mercy. It would be cruel to her to make it a luxury!” 

“It was the choice ¢rés convenable,” approved the relieved 
Mam’selle. She could praise Pearl’s self-effacement uncon- 
ditionally. 

As a tap at the door announced the return. of the concerned 
nurse, a general retreat was under way, when the Colonel 
commanded a halt! 

“Wait, please!’”” he said imperiously ; then flushed like a 
boy. Mam’selle eyed him solicitously. He had fever! 

“Well, my good friends,” smiled the priest, who for some 
unknown reason looked roguish, “I will take leave, if there is 
to be no wedding—”’ 

“But there zs to be a wedding,” announced the Colonel, 
recovering himself. ‘‘ And the groom is the battered old wreck 
before you! Mam’selle, I am here on your hands indefinitely. 
If only for propriety’s sake, marry me!” 

“But he is raving—in the fever—out of his head,—” stam- 
mered Mam’selle, unnerved by her surprise and embarrassment. 

‘“No, the Colonel is quite sane, my dear lady,” defended 
the priest. ‘‘And under present circumstances, his little coup 
is not, I think, indefensible. Days ago, he confided in me, and 
enlisted my services. Now, the ceremony is quite possible at any 
time. May I not add that long service deserves recompense ?” 
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“But he is still the heretic,” panted Mam’selle, seeking 
wildly for a valid excuse. “It is true we are friends,—very dear, 
close friends. But to marry him,—Ah, ciel! To marry him—’”’ 

“Will be the sure way to convert him from his heresy, my 
dear madam. But in any case, religious difference is a diffi- 
culty lessened by years. Without scruple, I think you may 
indulge the Colonel, if you will. Hope deferred will not speed 
his recovery!” 

‘“Do please have a wedding,” implored Joyce, with a con- 
vulsed face. A nudge from Mrs. Josselyn repressed his levity. 
Considering that the sensitive Mam’selle was in question, 
Joyce’s comedy might end tragically for the Colonel. 

“Come to your room for only one little minute, Mam’selle,” 
pleaded Gladys. “You must not marry the dear Colonel in 
black !”’ 

Marry the Colonel? What fixed and inevitable destiny the 
words seemed to prophesy! Poor Mam’selle trembled help- 
lessly,—yet she hesitated. 

“Let me speak to Mam’selle,” demanded the wily Colonel. 
His forces fell back obediently. 

“Dear Mam’selle, this surprise may seem a brutality,’ he 
whispered; “but my excuse is, that circumstances justify our 
immediate marriage, and my sole chance is to take you by 
storm. Of course your shy reluctance appeals to my rever- 
ence, yet the hour has come to vanquish it, in the name of 
brave womanliness. We are not girl and boy, to whom mar- 
riage means life’s beginning; but old and tried friends who 
have daily need of each other. And my days may be few,— 
for injured age does not linger! Do you think you will regret 
the right to let me die with my hand in yours? Without you, 
death, like life, will be lonely for me.” 

“Ah, chéri,” sobbed the beguiled Mam’selle, “but I had 
not the dream—not the thought—of the danger! But om, it 
cannot be true! Le bon Dieu is merciful. He will spare thee 
to me,—my preux chevalier!” 

So the Colonel’s diplomacy scored his crowning victory. 
The elusive Mam’selle was captured at last. She followed 
Gladys from the room with tearful submission, widowed in 
spirit, ere she was yet wedded wife. 

But for a man on his death-bed the Colonel was surpris- 
ingly alert and animated, once his inamorata had passed from 
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sight. He dictated an imperative summons to be telephoned 
to the Surfside, where his interested relatives awaited develop- 
ments. Then his nurse and valet, between them, achieved his 
toilet, though under the difficulties of hot running fire. Not 
until, in spite of his bandages, they had succeeded in giving 
him a touch of his normal martial jauntiness, did the Colonel 
rest on his laurels. 

Then came an invasion heartily welcome in the main, but 
inclusive of one recruit at whom the Colonel swore in secret. 
Perhaps it is not in the nature of even the most amiable of 
daughters to rejoice at her father’s second marriage; perhaps 
it was only maternal loyalty that inspired Breezy to resist the 
senior Dolly’s masculine protests; but, in any case, the 
Colonel’s married daughter was cruel enough to attend the 
wedding with Dolly junior in tow, thus unnecessarily accentu- 
ating the inopportune fact that the bridegroom was a full- 
fledged grandfather! 

Yet what more auspicious guest than innocent childhood 
can bless the occasion of human bridals,—unless, indeed, it be 
such ideal maidenhood as even now has stolen fondly to the 
Colonel’s side,—a tall slip of a girl with virginal figure, and 
vivid, spirited, yet likewise spiritualized face,—a girl in whose 
hair spring’s bright sunbeams are lingering, yet whose eyes 
blend youth’s laughter with woman-dreams ;—Harry, 


““ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,—” 


half-way between school-days and cloister! Then a whine and 
scratch at the door, and an appealing jingle of bells, betray 
the proximity of Harry’s dear familiar spirit, Smudges,—a 
matured Smudges now, with a perchance wistful scorn of the 
past and gone puppy-days whose unregenerated spirits have 
succumbed to gentle but firm convent-rule,—yet the same little 
bright-eyed, pert-nosed Skye,—the same loving and _ loyal 
Smudges ! 

Upon Mam’selle’s shy appearance a little later,—what a fair 
bride she looked, in spite of the snows of time on her charm- 
ingly coiffured hair; how the lace-veiled mauve silk, in which 
Gladys had arrayed her, set off her fresh skin, girlish now with 
blushes; how, rising to the bridal occasion with true racial in- 
stinct, her dark eyes coquetted with the admiring Colonel,— 
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how like dove-wings her dainty hands fluttered among the 
flowers she carried; how her delicate patrician features, the 
graceful dignity of her frail little figure, at once asserted pride 
and revealed tenderness, as responding to the salutations of her 
future daughters, she poised herself like a bird on the verge of 
flight, just within teach of the Colonel’s hand! 

Not an eye in the room but a tear of sentiment softened,— 
not a smile but was tremulous with purest emotion, as the 
priest joined the gray-haired couple. And when the Colonel 
and Mam’'selle were at last man and wife, and the departing 
witnesses, turning for one farewell-glance, saw the bride gently 
seat herself by her husband's side, and meet his eyes with a 
smile as her hand slipped in his, not even Joyce had a jest, nor 
was the priest’s face unmoved, for a common human chord 
vibrated. Ah! To all hearts alike went the beautiful truth that 
love never grows old,—that man and woman-lives, at all ages, 
have need of each other,—and that when soul weds with soul, 
death is robbed of its sting, since in love life shrines immor- 
tality. 


In due time the Pembertons and Harry took their depar- 
ture; and when Smudges’ wagging tail had faded from view, a 
forlorn lull fell on Golden Gate Ranch. Gladys and the Rev- 
erend Father vanished together. Then Mrs. Josselyn suddenly 
determined to start for home that evening, and hastened up- 
stairs to pack for her journey. In spite of his surly assurances 
to the contrary, she was haunted by visions of Hiram lonely 
for her,—and dreaded the ravage of ‘“‘hired help” in the im- 
maculate Josselyn kitchen. In reckless spirit, Joyce offered to 
return with her to Maintown. Then he moped in the hall, for- 
lornly clicking his heels against the marble flooring, as he mused 
on his joyless prospects. 

Even his optimism realized the hopelessness of aspiring to 
Gladys’ favor, considering recent disasters. Of course no girl 
could forgive, no woman forget, the scandal which Pearl’s flight 
had ended. Nothing better in life, then, was left him at present, 
than to escort his mother on her journey, surprise his father, 
discuss all things under the sun with Father Martin, and visit 
Stephen before his priestly ordination. After all, the East held 
all who cared for him now! Joy’s grave was the West’s single 
claim on him. 
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Absorbed in his thoughts, Joyce had been deaf to advanc- 
ing steps, and started as the hand of the priest clasped his 
* shoulder. 

“Has the cart yet returned from the station, my son? 
My return as soon as possible is obligatory.” 

“Oh, in charity dine here to-night, father,” Joyce begged. 
“T’m in for it, and our special will get you up all right. Wait 
to see the last of mother and me!” 

“T have a feeling that I am seeing only the first of you, 
my good son. But as for dinner, many thanks, but to-night it 
is impossible. Already I have taken farewell of your good 
mother, who—I predict—will return alone!” 

“A false prophecy, father. What is to keep me here 
now? Even this feast, without your countenance, is impossi- 
ble to me.” 

“T regret—” 

“Oh, never mind! I’m as glad to go along with you now, 
and ’phone Dolly to bring up mother.” 

*“As you please. Then take leave of Miss Broderick, my 
son. Her appearance at this moment is timely.” 

Then the deserted veranda suggested to the tactful priest 
the finishing of his office. Joyce found himself alone with 
Gladys. 

As she approached he could not but notice that her face 
was very pale. Yet her eyes, through tears’ traces, smiled at 
him. 

“So an adieu must be said to you, too, Joyce,” she said. 
“Your dear mother has just surprised me with the news that 
she and you leave us to-night! I shall be lonely, very lonely, 
without my two friends. Yet of course—it is but right—that 
you should go with her!” 

“TI go, right or wrong,” he said, with bitter curtness. 
“Did you think that I could stay here—now ?” 

The priest, glancing in as he paced by the door, smiled at 
Gladys the saint-like smile that has nothing of self in it. 
Their recent 7éte-d-téte had been the occasion of respective 
confidence and advice. He foresaw for Joyce a happy future. 

“But you will return where your -life-work waits you?” 
faltered Gladys. ‘‘ You know that the Colonel depends on you 
for the Pioneer,—and it was dear Mr. Raymond’s wish, and 
your own desire—” 
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“I cannot return, Gladys. I shall go abroad. Every mo- 
ment here is an intolerable torture to me,—as things are now, 
—between us!” 

“As things are-——between us?” 

“Oh, you know all I mean! Do not trifle with me,—it is 
beneath you. Of course I recognize the vain presumption of 
even hoping for your forgiveness. A man’s private sin might 
be outlived in time; but all this miserable publicity has made 
my case hopeless. What is left for me, then, but to say,— 
good-by ?” ' 

Her lowered eyes gave no sign, though her face had 
flushed brilliantly. With a low cry he leaned towards her, 
grasping her hands, and holding them pressed against his lips. 

“It is good-by, my Gladys,” he whispered brokenly. ‘Oh, 
my one love, my life-love, it is good-by!” 

In spite of her generous resolve, Gladys hesitated. She 
would have been more or less than human if she had not hesi- 
tated,—-if there were no hurt, no bitterness, no humiliation in 
her heart,--no sorrowful, shamed memory that Pearl Ripley had 
preceded her,—no shadow from little Joy’s grave! Yet even 
as the girl resented these, the woman submitted to them. Not 
alone because she had learned that, like all sweet things of life, 
love knows its own bitterness;—-not even because of her faith 
in love’s saving grace, and the dearness of Joyce’s soul to her! 
No, the balance, even as it trembled, was turned in favor of 
Joyce, simply and solely by the spell of tender human memory, 
—-the memory of the wedded lovers upstairs, and 


“ The light that never was on land or sea,” 


illumining their dear old faces! 


“It is good-by, Gladys,” repeated Joyce. His heart ached 
for her answer. 

Then, at last, her eyes lifted—no longer the girl’s eyes, 
half-shy, half coquettish,—but woman’s eyes, with love’s pa- 
tient faith in them. , 

““* Good-by ’—for how long, Joyce?” she questioned ‘softly. 
“ When shall we read—my little red book ?” 

Gladys !—G/ladys /”” he cried in incredulous rapture. 

And Gladys’ kiss,—her first love-kiss,—answered him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK. 
My GLADys: 

The famous specialist has come and gone, and left no hope behind. Not 
my years of prime, but my days are numbered. As I lie here facing the fatal 
truth, the vanity of human dreams is my bitter lesson. How true that ‘‘man 
proposes, but God disposes!” How inspired the warning of proverb and 
epistle,—-‘‘ Boast not for to-morrow,” —‘‘ For what is your life? It ts a vapor 
which appeareth for a little time, and afterwards shall vanish away !”—I 
boasted for to-morrow,—/ forgot that I lived but fora little tine,—when I 
planned for our common future as wealth’s stewards, my daughter! To this 
end I have multiplied and accumulated my fortune, disbursing only its in- 
terest, day by day. Have I been justified in sacrificing the present,—my 
allotted opportunity,—to a future upon which I knew that I had no lien ?—No, 
too late I realize that to dally with personal duty is to fail it for ever. To 
each day of His world, God gives the men and means ordained by His Provi- 
dence; and the creature postponing his destined hour, sins against the Divine 
Law of Order. 

it is true that all men havea duty to the future, but it is fulfilled not by 
sacrificing, but by serving the present. To our own day, to contemporaneous 
humanity, we owe all that we have, as well as all that we are; and a record of 
noble expenditure, not a posthumous hoard, is the rich man’s title to heaven. 

Shall I leave you, then, only a competence, my Gladys, and distribute my 
wealth in my life’s last hour? No, a nobler way of atonement suggests itself 
to me,—of vicarious atonement through you! 

Were you a son, I should not dare to lead you into the rich man’s tempta- 
tions. Inherited wealth, conducive at best to highest human evolution, too 
often serves retrogression, instead. But the selfish indulgence that appeals to 
man’s nature, has no snare for your aspiring spirit, my daughter; and the 
thought is upon me, that out of the evil of my rusted treasure, comes the good 
of its possession by you. Why? Because wealth in the hands of noble 
womanhood, has been the need of my generation, and will be the worse need of 
yours! As my heiress, I believe you will fill this need, Gladys. As a woman, 
you are equipped for your mission ! 

Side by side, we have watched the materialistic trend of our country, and 
feared lest the ‘‘ light of the world” should flicker,—its glorious promise fail ! 
We have seen the proud march of human progress invade God’s ground, 
which is the sole sound foundation of any national life! We have recognized 
the result, in dishonor in high places; since spiritual conviction and its con- 
science alone curb and chasten selfish human ambition. We have looked on 
social discontent,—on mass revolt and class-rivalry,—knowing that what we 
saw was but the beginning, predictive, if unequalled, of a devastating end. 
Worse than all, we have seen the effect of public perversion upon the private 
life which is alike the vital source and resource of the nation,—the waning 
reverence for the hallowed domestic hearthstone, the disintegration of family- 
life! And we have agreed that the root of these evils is mot ‘‘ the desire of 
money,”—which desire, for noble purpose, is good and laudable,—but its 
selfish ambition, its flagrant misuse,—a guilt common to men and women! 
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Then inherit the bulk of my fortune, Gladys, as a sacred trust,—not a 
selfish possession. I impose no command, no restricting condition; but I 
confide to you my own ideal. It is the specific service of three great causes, 
whose victory or loss, at the present epoch, must be the glory or shame of 
woman! With your life, with your wealth, both as woman and heiress, serve 


GODLINESS! HUMANITY! SIMPLICITY ! 


Godliness. As J read the lesson of the Annunciation, it consigns the 
spiritual life of the world to woman’s keeping. Both virgin and mother are 
charged with a mission to the souls of the men of their time! Three foes 
boldly menacing modern man’s soul-life, challenge woman to-day to be up and 
doing! All three are in touch with woman’s special province. Hence her 
duty seems thrust upon her. 

The first foe ot Godlinesss is ‘‘ Non-Religious Education.” It is the 
crime of spiritual infanticide foreseen by Christ, when He called little children, 
and warned the world, ‘‘ Forbid them not!” Yet direct disregard of the 
Divine interdiction characterizes our vaunted educational system. In the pub- 
lic schools, the problem of conflicting creeds is solved superficially, by the 
prohibition of religious remark or instruction, thus confining education to its 
secular phases, and shutting God from a generation of souls in their youth. 
The proximate result is to be seen in the universities, where intellectuality is 
the antagonist of Christianity. Yet an agnostic maturity predicates atheism 
in posterity,—a sad outlook for Christian country and century! Then by the 
power—indirectly political—of woman’s social influence,—by the direct civic 
state, and therefore national power of representative fortune, Stand for tax- 
reform on the basis of eclectic assignment, enabling parents to dictate the educa- 
tional bent of their children, and placing on level of common advantage, re- 
ligious and secular schools / 

The second subtle foe of the cause of Godliness, is the first in its femi- 
nine evolution! Its name,—‘‘ Woman's Higher Education,” in its accepted 
significance, is a mis-nomer. There is no height within strictly human limits. 
Only on the wing of soul-lore does the mind mount to eminence.- Then, my 
Gladys, champion the Higher Education in its sole true sense,—not the pagan 
education sophistically deifying science while ignoring Ommniscience, but the 
nobler erudition that with true philosophy, simultaneously cultivate soul and 
intellect /—Woman’s individual soul, and the spirituality of her generation,— 
the soul-life of the future, whose vital spark is ignited or extinguished by 
motherhood in the present,—are not the only issues at stake. Public weal in 
the human order is likewise in question, since modern woman figures actively 
in social economy; yet ethics deep-rooted in. the soil of the soul, alone prove 
an oak to lean upon! Zhe Christian curriculum gives the only education 
Specifically equipping the social worker! Records attest that lacking the 
supernatural spirit of faith which vitalizes good works, and make them endur- 

‘ing, the letter of human sociology, philanthropy, charity, is written down a 
fruitless failure! 

The third foe of Godliness leaves the educational field, and flaunts on 
the field-of-the-cloth-of-gold,—Society. Here we pass from the spiritual call 
of women in general, to the social vocation of the gentlewoman in particular! 
Conservatively speaking, social morality is the supreme aud exclusive trust of 
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the representative Catholic woman! But as yet she has failed to rise to her 
mission. The pride of life, the pomp of the world, dazzling her ambitious 
eyes, have deluded her into confusing Good Society with Smart Society,—its 
ignoble yet triumphant antithesis. Yet conscience and. spiritual perception 
dictate that an uncompromising moral standard, an inspiring because aspiring 
social ideal, represent the obligatory courage of religious conviction! Mascu- 
line vice and dishonor, though the vice be secret and the dishonor triumph,— 
feminine laxity, though glittering with priceless diamonds, have no place by 
conscientious and pure womanhood’s side. A society whose youth plays with 
the fire of flirtation, whose husbands and wives claim the license of alien sen- 
timent, and defy at will the sweet penalty of Christian marriage, ‘‘ the inheri- 
tance of the Lord,’”—a society wherein Divorce is the rule, not the exception, 
is a society in which Godliness is not only ignored, but insulted; and the 
Catholic woman accessory to its evils, is guilty of grievous and far-reaching 
sin! Moreover, lax morality sows material standards, and the society that 
sustains such, tempts not only its class, but the masses outside it, to rate 
wealth above worth, success above honor, and to serve the flesh at the cost of 
the spirit. The harvest of this seed is reaped in socialism and anarchism. 
Then, Gladys, in the position to which your wealth calls you, by precept and 
practice proclaim the great truth, that woman as the mother of future genera- 
tions, has no more grand, no more terrible, no more soulful and immortal re- 
sponsibility, than woman as dictator, sustainer, and sovereign arbiter, of the 
present social level! 

After, or rather abreast of Godliness, since the Commandment associates 
love of God and neighbor, the second cause for your championship, my 
Gladys, is the Charity re-christened 


HUMANITY. 


In its original tender sense,—the significance of the Scriptures—the word 
Charity would express my full and exact meaning; but the term, as synony- 
mous with public and systemized alms-giving, refutes the true human spirit. 
The suggestive discrepancy that even as free libraries, public parks, and diverse 
charitable institutions increase and multiply, the struggle between rich and 
poor waxes ever more fiercely instead of waning in love and peace, is to my 
point, that modern charity lacks Humanity—the Charity of the Gospels,— 
the Law of Love! There is material charity, indeed, in public benefaction,— 
in the red-taped dole of the corporation—in the gratuitous and munificent 
donation whose ostentatiousness is its own immediate reward. But the spirit 
of charity, which is tender humanity,—is in the secret generosity,—in the 
service of individual hand and heart,—in the simple equity that renders unto 
each what is his own,—not by favor, but as the just due of lite and labor! To 
pauperize, instead of to remunerate adequately,—to ignore obscure individual 
struggle, and speed manifest collective progression,—is the charity of the 
Pharisee, but not the humanity of the Christian, and the distinction has its 
timely lesson. The selfishness of Monopoly, the pitiless pressure of unscrupu- 
lous Competition, the hard hand of Capital lacking heart for Labor, take 
grace and glory from contemporaneous gratuities,—beneficent in a sense, yet 
serving egoism rather than true philanthropy, and therefore missing its meed 
of gratitude. Charity, by all means, my Gladys, wide and stintless charity,— 
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but in the Name of our common Creator and Father, let it be the warm charity 
of human creature to fellow-creature,—of sister-and-brother-love! Love deals 
not in alms, but in generous wages. Love, averting, while it may, the in- 
evitable curse of the institutional system, which parts child from mother and 
wife from husband,—feeds the heart-warming fires of humble home-hearth- 
stones, and sustains the family-life! It is the charity of personal, not proxical 
service. The field may be smaller, the good seed circumscribed; but a har- 
vest of social amity—of class-and-mass friendship,—will be the rich and pro- 
lific result! 

In the field of Society, Humanity is still more conspicuous for its absence! 
What spirit of charity permeates the social atmosphere wherein all claim room 
at the top? What standard of Christianity is sustained in the struggle for 
the throne of success and the crown of supremacy? Not man against’ man, 
but woman against woman, in the rivalry of the worldling, and the selfish 
strife of jealous and therefore cruel vanity! Yet the social phase of human 
existence is justified only as the medium of sympathetic communion and con- 
verse,—of common helpfulness and extended noble influence,—of the message 
of the few to the many! Ah, precious but wasted opportunity,—bartered 
birthright, and squandered heritage! A mad world, my Gladys, this world of 
Society, in its soul-lack of Godliness, its heart-lack of Humanity !—But if 
these be forlorn causes, then the third is a lost cause,—the cause of social 


SIMPLICITY. “ 


The masculine instinct is for the simple life,—perhaps by vice of surviving 
sex-savagery. Therefore, up to a certain point, civilized woman’s elaboration 
is good and well; but of over-elaboration comes sybaritism. 

All the woe of riches is in illegitimate self-indulgence. Save for excep- 
tional cases called to rare and high vocations, the rule of life adjusted to tem- 
poral means, serves mankind, and is therefore exemplary. If all were 
ascetics, much of the prodigal bounty of the earth would be unutilized,—much 
of the sweetness of life untasted, much of the beauty of art lost,—and such is 
not the good God’s providence! But the sin against heaven, the wrong te 
humanity, begins, when epicureanism demoralizes by sensualizing refined 
civilization, and superfluity takes the place of sufficiency. A mansion may be 
a home, but in the republican palace, the master is a stranger! The extrava- 
gant feast sates, where the temperate meal stimulates! The formal function 
exhausts, where simple social life vitalizes. And so on and on to the end. 
There is waste,—wicked waste, wanton waste obtaining under sign of present 
social ideals,—waste of soul upon the carnality falsely posing as zsthetics,— 
waste of mind that should be earnest, on banal frivolities,—waste of life in ex- 
cesses that are evil folly, not pleasure; waste of time in vacuous idleness, 
which is the ignoble misuse of leisure,—waste of wealth in effeminate sumptu- 
ousness of environment and living,—waste of everything under heaven that 
should serve God and mankind! Stand against the artificial life, for the life 
nearer Nature! For this one social reform at least, the hour is ripe, America 
ready! The sons of plain-living, high-thinking national makers,—the patriots, 
heroes, pioneers, of a past generation,—chafe under existing exotic conditions, 
and vent nature in vicious outbreaks. Even women are wearying at last, of 
the passing show and the smart routine, and reach out wildly, like restless 


. 
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children, for any sensation promising relief from monotony. Then, in God’s - 
Name, for man’s good, for the honor of Catholic womanhood in the present, 
and the salvation of American womanhood in the future, prove by consistent 
practice, more convincing than theory, that wealth can live suitably, yet 
simply / tis the lesson the New World needs at this fateful crisis, to save it 
from the contagion of Old World decadence; and to give it, you must be zz 
though not of society, since the recluse, as a social reformer, necessarily fails her 
part. Yet take Society not as it is, but make it what it should be, my Gladys, 
with the ideals of Godliness, Humanity, and Simplicity before you! This will 
be social life fulfilling Catholic conviction,—and no higher word can be said! 

I have finished, and you know now, my dear ideals. Are you surprised 
that my Godliness is not more specifically Catholic.—my Humanity more 
zealous for Catholic charities? Zhe duty of Catholicity is to universal human- 
#ty, but charity, I admit, begins at home! Then, since by original civiliza- 
tion,—by up-to-date naturalization of cosmopolitan emigration,—America, by 
divine right should be a Catholic country, the chief claim upon Catholic wealth 
of to-day is the claim, both in active and preparatory phases, of the apostolic 
missions! Next, perhaps, comes the claim of the works of corporal mercy, 
whose active sisterhoods respond to helpless human appeal. But the strenu- 
ous life which has made us practical, tempts our souls to forget that neither 
mission ner charity can dispense with the prayers of the contemplative Orders 
whose penance, too, like a protecting angelic wing, stretches between Divine 
wrath and sinners. I had hoped that you and I before I ‘died, would have 
sown from coast to coast, in our main hot-beds of crime, the redeeming seed 
of the saintly Carmelite monastery, and its intercessory and atoning kind. 
But what J have failed, you will fulfil, my Gladys! Girl-heart, girl-hands, does 
the task appal you? Then share with some true man your noble burden. 
Wise marriage will be your sweet duty ! 

I fear for you neither fortune-hunter, nor titled roué. You will recognize 
the true, and reject the spurious, by the soul-grace of intuition! Yet light 
fancy seems love to romantic girlhood; so measure each man by your vision 
of life, and the part your wealth plays in it, claiming fine comprehension and 
the response of perfect sympathy, before you consider sentiment. Then, ask 
your soul if it strains in resistless unison with human attraction,—test your 
heart by your higher spirit! If the answer is yes, then love will have spoken; 
and you need not fear to obey. Against only one peril I am inspired to warn 
you—an impossible ideal,—an unattainable standard,—which is the temptation 
of maiden innocence. My Gladys, mortal men are imperfect by nature, and 
the strongest characters not only have the strongest youthful temptations, but 
oft-times the deepest falls! Yet, while not to have sinned would be almost 
God-like, to sin and repent and redeem and rebound again, soaring on surer 
wings towards the heights because the depths. have been penetrated,—this is 
manhood, no whit less noble for error! Remember that 


‘* Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things!” 


With love unto death and beyond it, my Gladys, 
Your father, friend, and comrade, 
BOYLE BRODERICK. 
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“Well?” faltered Gladys, after a long, long silence. For 
Joyce, shutting the little red book, had not spoken. 

But silence still reigned, and she glanced up timidly. Then 
she saw that his lips were trembling. 

“Oh, you are touched,” she cried, softly, with a rush of 
sweet heart-tears. ‘‘ You appreciate him! You are thinking, I 
know, all that such a father must have been to me!” 

“T am thinking,” Joyce answered, ‘‘that of such a daugh- 
ter of such a father, Iam so unworthy that I am afraid, Gladys, 

afraid!” 

“Am I. not afraid, too, Joyce?” she asked him humbly. 
“In the past, I think I have been more or less of a problem 
to you. You did not understand my social attitude,—my 
study,—my interest in Hans Kaufmann and his social causes, 
—and in poor Dick Dawson’s dear old Croesus of a father, 
who is my convert to Christian Wealth’s sweet gospel! But 
this little red book explains the mystery, and you know 
now why I feared a lonely future. I could not have fulfilled 
his ideals alone. But you, Joyce,—you will lead me, and 
help me!” 

In that instant, Joyce attained the strenth imputed to him. 
The trust she reposed in him, compelled his worthiness. Boy- 
ish weakness died out of his face forever. In its place flashed 
manliness,—proud, protective, strong, tender! His arm encircled 
her masterfully. 

“Little girl,” he demanded, “do you really trust me?” 

“‘T love you,” she fluttered, half-coquette, half sweet wo- 
man. 

“Do you believe in me, at last, without one doubt or mis- 
giving ?” 

. “T Jove you!” Her blush and smile trembled against his 
coat. 

‘With your heart,—with your soul? With full faith? With- 
out fear?” 

““T LOVE you!—Oh, Joyce, don’t you know that just love 
means everything? Let it answer all the questions between 
us!” 

With his arm still about her, he sat in deep thought; his 
face bowed, his eyes misted, yet radiant. How to declare his 
soul,—how to translate his ecstatic heart-throbs! For once 
Joyce’s facile speech failed him. 


. 
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It was so grand, so noble, so immortal in issue,—the vision 
ef perfect life opened to him,—the beautiful future, towards 
which the past had led him by such devious and crooked ways! 
From remorse, he was straining to resolve, which is higher. 
Darkly, dimly he discerned God’s plan in permitting evil; and 
groped towards the truth that since God is Goodness, in the 
end good must reign supreme! From his sin, from the folly 
of youth and its selfishness, his life emerged like a star from 
darkness, its light gaining brilliance against its black back- 
ground,—the clear sky before it more cloudless by contrast 
with retreating shadow and storm He foretasted the noble joy, 
the pure sweetness of love and labor, as life must blend them 
for the man who would call Gladys Broderick his “wife!” 
There are hours for every soul, when God's vista of life 
before sin entered Eden, is its mystical grace of vision. Such 
an hour was Joyce’s now; and its grace would abide with 
him in vivid and inspiring memory. 

“Oh, Gladys,” he cried, and his face said the rest. 

“Yes, Joyce,” she responded, as if he had spoken. “It zs 
going to be beautiful, isn’t it?” 

“How soon?” he asked, roguishly. Then he drew her 
closer and whispered. ‘‘ Sweetheart, Father Martin must marry 
us,—and dear old Stephen—yes, Stephen shall dance at the 
wedding!” 

“ Stephen?” she echoed. Over her face flickered a gentle 
shadow,—not of sorrow, but of tender reverence. No,—her love- 
song should not jar on Stephen’s psalm of life,—he must never 
be asked to witness her marriage to Joyce,—renunciative, ex- 
alted Stephen! She foresaw him as he would appear in the 
near future, wearing the black robe, the white heart, the char- 
acteristic crucifix of the pathetic Passionist habit! Such was 
the real Stephen, the true Stephen, the Stephen God had fore- 
known, and his own strong youth, his pure and earnest man- 
hood, prophesied! From the first, had not his grave face with 
its pallor illumed from within, seemed to consecrate him even 
visibly ? His passing phase of man-love for woman, his tran- 
sient struggle between nature and grace, had but confirmed his 
vocation, and perfected his priesthood, since heart alone sways 
humanity ! 

Waiving the subject for the present, lest Joyce should ques- 
tion her,—for Stephen’s avowal of love was her soul’s sacred 
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secret,—she gave sweet consent to the tender suggestion which 
tradition bids even willing maids parry. 

“Yes, Joyce,” her voice tembled, in awe of its own conces- 
sion. ‘“‘ Yes,—dear Father Martin shall—marry us.” : 

Between Joyce, too, and the world, its white glory radiated. 
The love-sphere, at start, is supremely isolated. Its orbit ro- 
tates towards the common groove, but first, it must span its 
own heaven ! 

So, all in all in each other, and lost in love’s dream, Joyce 
and Gladys were in happy unconsciousness that the priest whom 
they loved, and who dearly loved them, was in stress between 
joy and sorrow. 

Yet so it was, in this hour, with Father Martin. At his 
desk in the library so familiar to Joyce and Stephen, he sat 
with face bowed on his arms, and alone save for angels, taking 
silent farewell of his Maintown-life, his dear people, his home, 
the rectory. 

For the honors he had not sought had been thrust upon 
him, and the pastor’s obscure day was over. 

The baretta of the priest, was overshadowed by the mitre! 


—Father Martin had been called to a Bishopric! 


(THE END.) 





©OHE SIGN OF PEAGE. 
76 &. Ai. 
BY MARY E. GAFFNEY. 


—=—=a HROBBING and trembling on the sunset’s breast, 
: i A clear, white blaze amid the rose-gold glow, 
One pure, transcendent jewel, pendant low, 

~ Draws wearied eyes unto the dying West. 
And, upward, as toward a mountain’s crest, 
Leaving the day’s small striving far below, 

My soul mounts joyfully, with peace aglow, 
Borne upon airy pinions soft with rest. 

So from this star to which my soul aspires, 
Remote, enduring, splendid as of old, 

I learn the secret of security— 

That in Hope’s flame, burning when other fires, 
Earth-kindled, fade to gray, man shall behold 


The primal sign of Immortality. 
Salem, Mass. 





@ILD FLOWERS. 


BY LOUISE FRANCES MURPHY. 


RIM ghosts of burnt-out forests, bleak and lone, 
Stand bare against the crimson of the sky; 
Great boulders in their stoic grandeur lie, 
Whilst here and there, beside some mighty stone, 

A wild-rose in its radiant beauty blown, 

A group of daisies, and blue maiden’s eye, 
And immortelles, and thistles, careless thrown! 
Deserted birch-thatched cabins face the sun, 
Their owners long have vanished, one by one. 
Far in the distance lies each Indian grave 
Where the blue waters of the Huron wave; 
They were the flowers flung with careless art, 


The strange wild flowers of the forest’s heart! 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A PUZZLE EXPLAINED. 
(FRANCE IN 1903.) 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


WaT is generally admitted that nothing is harder to 
find than the truth, and after it is found it is 
often unpleasant to tell. For speaking the truth 
may cost us the good will of not a few persons 

= whose esteem we value, especially when it shat- 
ters some idol that has been fondly worshipped. And now in 
explaining how a Catholic country like France has fallen into 
the power of the enemies of the church, it is possible that 
many Catholics may not agree with us. But we mean well 
by what we write, nor shall we forget what Leo XIII. said 
about going to the very sources when we wish to refute error, 
and that towards nobody ought we to show either flattery or 
animosity.* Having said this, we ask the reader to go back 
fifty years in the history of France. Louis Napoleon—better 
known as the Emperor Napoleon III.—has just broken the 
oath he took to support the republic, and by what is called a 
coup d’état has made himself sole ruler of the country. There 
is still left, it is true, a Corps Legislatif and a Senate, but 
they do little more than carry out the emperor’s wishes and 
play quite an insignificant part in the government. But the 
spirit of liberty has been only smothered, it is not dead; and 
now let us fix our attention on two distinguished men, whose 
names are known to all Catholics. One is Charles de Mon- 
talembert, author of the Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary and 
The Monks of the West, the other is Louis Veuillot, editor 
of a newspaper called the Univers. They are both sincerely 
devoted to the interests of the church, but differ widely in 
their political views. It is in our opinion mainly owing to 
the triumph of the precepts of Louis Veuillot that the Catho- 
lics of France are what they are to-day. Montalembert was 
not a republican, but he favored a limited monarchy where the 


* Leo XIII. on Historical Studies, August, 1883. 


. 
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voice of the people might make itself heard. Louis Veuillot, 
on the contrary, maintained that the best government for a 
Catholic people was a paternal one: where the king—in close 
touch with the clergy—should have absolute sway; never, of 
course, oppressing his subjects, but ruling them as a loving 
father might rule his children. Needless to say the doctrines 
inculcated by the Univers were very pleasing to Napoleon III., 
while the bishops and clergy, with few exceptions, approved of 
a system of fatherly government. Hence almost from the first 
days of the empire Montalembert was looked upon askance, 
while the great Catholic paper, the Univers, found subscribers 
in the remotest hamlets. If we turn to the Univers of Decem- 
ber 26, 1851, we read: ‘France will reject parliamentarism as 
she has rejected Protestantism, or she will perish in the effort 
to cast it off.” And when the emperor confiscated the prop- 
erty of the Orleans Family,* and offered 5,000,000 francs of 
the proceeds of the sale to the bishops (a good many of whom 
accepted the money), Louis Veuillot could see nothing scanda- 
lous either in the confiscation or in the prelates taking a share 
of the 5,000,000 francs. Yet one archbishop, to whom Mon- 
talembert had written and urged not to touch any of the ill- 
gotten money, must have felt a slight twinge of conscience, for 
in his answer to Montalembert he said: ‘The act of spoliation 
was an iniquity . . .; but the good of the church requires 
us above all to stay in peace with the ruling power. We 
shall be dishonored, but we must accept the dishonor in the 
interest of the church.” f¢ 

But while Montalembert deeply diaciiene that so many of 
his former friends and associates were turning their backs on 
him, he kept up his courage, nor did he allow what was writ- 
ten in the Univers to go unanswered. The paternal form of 
government, where the people were to do nothing except toil 
and pray and be as docile as little children, was to his far- 
seeing eye fraught with danger, and accordingly he wrote a 
pamphlet entitled: ‘“‘Les intéréts Catholiques au XIX. siécle,” 
in which he reviewed the history of the church in France since 
Napoleon I. He showed how the church had triumphed over 
great obstacles, and he attributed her escape from the fetters 
which kings and emperors strove to throw around her—to 


* The younger branch of the Bourbons. 
+ For the full text of this letter see Montalembert's Journal [ntime. 
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liberty. He then goes on to tell Catholics that a representa- 
tive form of government is the only government possible in 
our age, and he concludes with these words: ‘‘The cause of 
absolutism is a lost cause Woe to those who would bind this 
decrepit idol to the immortal interests of religion.” Seldom 
have we read anything finer than this heart-stirring appeal; 
we might really call it a foreshadowing of the Encyclical— 
Immortale Det of Leo XIII. But it immediately roused the 
editor of the Univers to a vigorous response; and we must 
confess that never before did paternal rule, absolute monarchy, 
find so able a defender as it found in Louis Veuillot. His 
several replies are well worth reading. But they are too long 
to quote, and we must refer the reader to the Univers of the 
Ist, 6th, and 13th of November, 1852, and especially to two 
articles entitled ‘‘De la liberté sous |l’absolutisme,” in the 
Univers of November 17 and 18 of the same year. In these 
articles the ideal government for Catholics is declared to be a 
government like that of Louis XIV. And a few months after- 
wards, in the Univers of March 30, 1853, Louis Veuillot goes 
so far as to say: “. . . the ideal principle of liberty is 
anti-Christian.” * And again in the paper of January 5, 1854, 
we read, “Kings and emperors are the depositories of Provi- 
dence; to Providence alone need they render an account of 
what they do.” As we might expect, the Tsar of Russia and 
the Emperor Napoleon smiled and clasped hands over these 
articles. But nothing pleased the French ruler so much as the 
following, which appeared in the Univers of January 28 of the 
same year: ‘‘He (the emperor) has nothing seriously to fear 
from his adversaries, whose stubbornness it is pitiful to behold. 
Against this disordered band two armies are joined together in 
the defense of his cause . . .; one is composed of 400,000 
soldiers, . . . and the other is the army of charity, com- 
posed of 40,000 priests and 50,000 religious.” This strenuous 
writing in behalf of paternal government, and the hearty recep- 
tion it met with among the majority of the clergy and laity, 
caused Montalembert to have grave fears for the future, for the 
enemies of the church and the empire might one day come in- 
to power, and in a letter dated December 14, 1854, he wrote 
as follows to the historian Cesare Canti: “I confess it is 
enough to discourage us when we see the defense of Catholic 


* « Le principe idéal de la liberté est anti-Chrétien.” 
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liberty in the past and the present confided to organs like the 
Univers. . . . The renaissance of Catholicity is in our day 
seriously compromised by this fanatical and servile school which 
seeks to identify religion everywhere with despotism. A for- 
midable reaction is coming; still, we must remain true to our 
flag, which is that of justice, truth, and liberty.” The words 
“A formidable reaction is coming” were prophetic. The re- 
action, however, was still far off; the benefits of paternal 
government were scarcely disputed in Catholic circles, and a well- 
known preacher, Father Ventura, in a sermon delivered in the 
Court Chapel during Lent, 1858, actually compared the resur- 
rection of the empire to the resurrection of our Saviour.* But 
if Montalembert had now few friends, he did have one who 
heartily shared his views in behalf of liberty, and in almost the 
last letter which the great Dominican, Lacordaire, wrote to 
him, and which is dated April 13, 1861, he said: ‘‘ We have 
not been among those who, after they had demanded liberty 
for all, the liberty of souls, liberty civil, political, and religious, 
have hoisted the flag . . . of Philip II., have taken back 
unblushingly all that they had written, . . . have brought 
dishonor on the church, and have saluted Czsar and despotism 
with acclamations which would have excited the scorn of 
Tiberius.” Nor does Lacordaire in this letter overstate the 
facts. Indeed, so imbued with Paternalism did some French 
abbés become in the end, that they actually doubted whether a 
man who held Montalembert’s views on self-government and 
liberty in opposition to the orthodox precepts of Louis Veuillot, 
could be at heart a Catholic; and for this well-nigh incredible 
fact we refer the reader to Pére Lecanuet’s work, vol. iii., p. 362. 

We have now arrived at the Franco-German war of 1870- 
71. Montalembert is dead, the empire has failen, and the 
people of France, suddenly deprived of their ruler, are left to 
choose between the Comte de Chambord, who might reign as 
King Henry V., and a republic. This was indeed a momen- 
tous crisis in the life of the nation, and a careful reading of a 
work lately written by Gabriel Hanotaux, entitled Histoire de 
la France Contemporaine, 1871-1900, strongly inclines us to 
believe that had not the great body of Catholics, by long years 
of paternal rule, become unfitted to take part in political 
affairs, they might thirty years ago have founded in France a 

* Montalembert. By Rev. P. Lecanuet. Vol. iii., p. 87. 
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Christian Commonwealth after the heart of Leo XIII. In the 
above mentioned book, p. 76, Hanotaux, speaking of the con- 
dition of France immediately after the war, says: “The Re- 
public was at the first hour the child of reality and of neces- 
sity.’* And further on, p. 135, where he describes the 
National Assembly held at Bordeaux, he says: ‘‘ The restora- 
tion of the legitimate monarchy, resting on Catholic doctrines, 
the willing submission to the will of the king, these were the 
aspirations of the most ardent, if not the most numerous mem- 
bers who formed the majority (of the Assembly). In the long 
period of aloofness (from political affairs), the experience of 
life and of its realities being wanting, these generations had 
become attached with an immoderate ardor to the doctrines 
and principles of absolutism.” . 

And even after the Comte de Chambord had positively re- 
fused the crown unless the tricolor flag were changed to the 
white flag of the Bourbons, even then the laity and clergy did 
not give up the hope that in some way and from somewhere 
a king, an emperor, a one-man ruler of some kind might be 
sent to them in their dire distress. But while these good peo- 
ple were praying and going on pilgrimages and looking for a 
miracle to be wrought in their behalf, the number of French- 
men who were determined at all hazards to found a republic, 
was every day increasing; and, unhappily, these persons were 
too often lukewarm Catholics, some of them were even atheists. 
And at length it came to pass that when the republic was 
constituted, it was mainly anti-Christian; and the Catholics— 
too childlike to protect themselves—were from this hour like a 
flock of sheep in the midst of wolves. Verily, the paternal 
school has a great deal to answer for. When it crushed Mon- 
talembert it crushed manhood; and for the way it persecuted 
this noble defender of liberty and of religion, we refer the 
reader to the third volume of Pére Lecanuet’s work. The Lon- 
don Tablet of June 27, 1903, contains an address by Mgr. 
Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy, in which the bishop says: ‘Do the 
Catholics of France wish to take advantage of the rights which 
still remain to them and to defend with energy those which 
are being assailed? Does the French people wish to be re- 
spected, honored, and free, or a gang of slaves bent down 
under a servitude which may become worse and worse?” 

* La République fut 4 la premiére heure, fille de la réalité et de la nécessité.”’ 
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Alas! Why were not these words spoken a generation ago? 
Again in the London Zaéd/et for July 11, of this same year, 
the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., wonders how the 
Catholics of France can allow the government to treat them 
as it does, and the learned abbot goes on to say: ‘“‘ At the 
bottom of all is apathy, against which Montalembert raised a 
warning voice forty years ago.” And Dom Gasquet mentions 
the great Catholic congress held at Malines in August, 1863, 
where the immortal author of Zhe Monks of the West, warned 
Catholics not to be so backward and timid as they stood face 
to face with modern society, and implored them not to cling 
to a régime which admitted neither civil equality, nor political 
freedom, nor liberty of conscience. But Dom Gasquet, after 
referring to Montalembert’s notable address at Malines (there 
were in fact two addresses), does not go on to tell how this 
very address, filled with noble thoughts and aspirations for a 
union of religion with liberty, gave such mortal offense to 
many of the crowned heads of Europe and to the paternal 
school, whose precepts had by this time honeycombed the 
whole Catholic body, that the bishop of Poitiers at once sent 
his vicar-general to Rome to denounce Montalembert.* And 
the outcry against him was loud indeed. But here it may be 
interesting to quote from Mgr. d’Hulst’s excellent article in 
the Correspondant for September 25, 1891, in which Montalem- 
bert’s two addresses at Malines are critically examined. Mer. 
d’Hulst says: “Un théologien qui ferait l’analyse impartiale de 
ses discours de 1863 pour les comparer. aux documents du 
Saint-Siége, a l’encyclique Quanta Cura de Pie IX., a l’ency- 
clique Jmmortale Dei de Leon XIII., aurait peine, croyons 
nous, a extraire des pages de l’orateur une seule proposition 
contraire aux enseignements pontificaux.” 

But the real root of the trouble was that the Emperor 
Napoleon did not relish what the great orator had said, and it 
was the emperor’s disapproval even more than the disapproval 
of the paternal school, of which Louis Veuillot was the 
acknowledged head, which caused so many over-conservative, 
timid souls, forty years ago, to ask for Montalembert’s condemna- 
tion at Rome. And it is because this timid, over-conservative 
spirit still prevails among the Catholics of France, that a com- 
paratively small number of irreligious men are able, in 1903,’to 


* Vontalembert. By Rev. Pére Lecanuet. Vol. iii,, p. 363. 
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rule the country. Manhood, a love of self-government, was for 
a whole generation discouraged, we might almost say looked 
upon as sinful; Paternalism triumphed, and now we see its 
baneful fruit. But not only has this effeminate school unfitted 
the Christian people of France for taking their own part in life 
and for fighting to maintain their God-given rights, we may 
reasonably believe, too, that the torpor which was engendered 
has more or less affected their intelligence. Otherwise, how 
could so many French Catholics have fallen into the trap which 
the impostor, Leo Taxil, laid for them a few years ago, and 
become the victims of the greatest hoax of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ?* 

And why—when that estimable Catholic lady, Mme. Marie 
du Sacré Coeur de Jésus, wished to improve the teaching in the 
convent schools of France—why did so many good people mis- 
understand her and beg to have her silenced by the church 
authorities? Would intelligent Catholics have acted thus? We 
cannot deny that what we have written brings a grave charge 
against more than one well-known name. But it is surely no 
trivial matter to lower a great Christian nation down to the 
level where France is to-day. We have told the truth. And 
may the Catholics of the other countries of Europe take a 
solemn warning. Democracy is on the march. Let us see to 
it that the coming republics of the twentieth century are not, 
like unhappy France (through an undue reverence on our part for 
a dead and buried past), born out of the fold of Christ. And 
now, as a very last word we refer the reader to the back num- 
bers of the Univers which we have mentioned; to Montalem- 
bert’s Journal Intime,; to Rev. P. Lecanuet’s three volumes, 
entitled Montalembert,; and to Gabriel Hanotaux’ work, Za 
France Contemporaine, 1871-1900. 


*Leo Taxil’s story The Mythical Diana Vaughan and Satan. 
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1.—We have received for review the new volumes of the Ex- 
cyclopedia Britannica,* eleven in number, ‘which, together with 
the twenty-four volumes of the Ninth Edition, constitute the 
tenth edition of this encyclopedia. The work is a wonderful 
evidence of the power of the human intellect and the exteat of 
human knowledge. Writers of every clime and nationality have 
contributed to its pages; a most scrupulous care has been 
exercised in its editing, and every means exhausted in order 
not to leave a topic of knowledge untouched. In its compila- 
tion men of recognized ability, specialists all over the world, 
have been employed, and the printer’s art in the way of illus- 
tration has been utilized to the full. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the work may be reached when it is known that the 
present edition includes more than 28,000 pages, and more 
than 12,000 plates of maps, of famous paintings, of machinery, 
and numerous other illustrations. The tenth edition in its 
eleven volumes alone contains 10,000 articles by 1,000 con- 
tributors (all of these are signed), and 25,000 new maps, plates, 
portraits, and other illustrations. These volumes contain con- 
stant reference to the previous edition. The index to the 
whole work is so thorough and exhaustive as to be simply 
amazing. How such a herculean task could be done, and 
done so well, almost passes comprehension. In this new index 
there are over 600,000 entries. That alone gives one a fair 
notion of what an invaluable work of reference the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is as it stands to-day. The work has been brought 
up to date, particularly in matters biographical, and the great- 
est care taken to secure the most recent and reliable informa- 
‘tion on matters scientific. Perhaps in these subjects and on 
that of physical geography the work has its greatest value. 
At the end of every article there is a short bibliography, which 
will be of special assistance to the thorough student. 

Beyond taking a survey of the work as a whole and its 
general plan, we have looked into the first volume (vol. xxv.) 
from A-Aus. The volume supports in a detailed way the 
general claim of the editors. The latest facts are given in the 


* Encyclopedia Britannica. New volumes, constituting, with the volumes of the Ninth, 
the Tenth Edition. New York: The Encyclopzedia Britannica Company. 
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matter of population, of economic and social conditions, and of 
science; one of the illustrations shows Professor Langley’s new 
air-ship. Perhaps one might take exception to the brevity 
manifested in the religious history, and religious statistics of 
the great countries, such as Africa, Asia, Australia. 

The articles on Scriptural subjects will be found to embrace 
the conclusions rather of the higher critics, but the Encyclopedia 
will at least give a student a good insight into their claims and 
their arguments. 

In the article on Lord Acton it is stated that he supported 
Gladstone in the Vatican controversy of 1874. The truth is 
that Lord Acton took exception to Gladstone and answered 
him in those letters to the Zimes of November and December, 
1874. His answer may not have been of the best, but never- 
theless he took exception to Mr. Gladstone. It may be well to 
notice also that under ‘ Anglican Communion” the writer in 
the Encyclopedia states that “the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States is in full communion with the Church of 
England”; that statement doesn’t hold water now after the 
writing of Bishop Potter to the zealous Mr. Fillingham. The 
article on Anglican orders has a distinctively Anglican bias, and 
we might say unfairness. It surely is not true to write that 
the Roman decision has not met with full approval from learned 
men in that communion. Not only has it met with their ap- 
proval but also with that of other men of historical iatonng 
who have no cause to plead or attitude to sustain. 

The Encyclopzdia, so thoroughly developed since its inception 
in 1768, has now reached such proportions that it constitutes a 
necessary work for all libraries of reference, or rather for all 
libraries where’ investigation and study are to be done. We 
will continue, further notice of the other volumes. 


2—The Life of Leo XI/II.,* by Mgr. Bernard O'Reilly, 
is one of the best that has been produced. The author had 
incomparable advantages in prosecuting the work. He was in- 
vited to Rome by Cardinal Parocchi, and made the official 
biographer of Leo XIII. The Pope furnished him with all 
kinds of personal information, and corrected the chapters of the 
first edition as they came from the hands of the author. Be- 


* Life of Leo XIII, Fiom an authentic Memoir furnished by his Order. Written with 
the approbation and encouragement of His Holiness. By Right Rev. Bernard O'Reilly. 
Chicago and Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 
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sides that, Mgr. O’Reilly’s long life and extraordinarily rich 
and varied experience fit him to be an exceptionally capable 
judge of the character, achievements, and historical importance 
of his subject. Almost as old as Leo himself, his views on 
events in the great Pope’s life, that are now part of history, 
have the freshness of those of an eye-witness and the ripeness 
of those of asage. He has the first requisite of a good biogra- 
pher of a great man, the ability properly to appreciate greatness. 

For Leo XIII. was truly great. Every perusal of the story 
of his career puts this in stronger light. From the child of 
twelve already dexterous with Latin prose and verse, to the 
frail seminarist, keen of intellect, pious of soul, and thirsty for 
learning; to the governor of a province at the age of twenty- 
eight; to the zealous bishop attracting the world’s attention 
by the brilliancy of his pastorals and the intrepidity of his pro- 
tests against an un-Christian government; to the cardinal who 
begged in conclave that the supreme Pontificate be not con- 
ferred on him; to the Pope dear to the heart of the world for 
his benevolence, his gentleness, his ardor for God, his venera- 
ble age, and his sublime death; from first to last, Joachim 
Pecci either bears the promise or displays the mature and 
abundant fruit of one of the first of men, both by endowments 
of nature and by gifts of grace. We cannot yet adequately 
estimate his place in the final verdict of history; we cannot 
say how all of his official acts will appear when viewed in the 
perspective of many years; but beyond peradventure we are 
safe in declaring him to be a great Pope, and a providential mes- 
senger to an age that seeks too tardily the things that are above. 

Before concluding our commendation of Mgr. O’Reilly’s 
volume, we cannot forbear quoting him on a matter which was 
made the occasion by many, who were either hostile to or 
jealous of our country, of flinging against American Catholics 
the charge of unsoundness in the, faith. A propos of “ Ameri- 
canism,” our author says: ‘‘The parties who endeavored to 
embroil the church in a controversy over a thing of doubtful 
actuality—at least in America—were much the same as those 
who had tried to make mischief over the Cahensly movement 
and the Washington University rectorship. They found a 
pliant instrument in the person of the Abbé Maignen, a French 
priest who had incurred the censure of the Archbishop of Paris 
for a vile attack upon the Count de Mun. . . . The Abbé 
Maignen was got to publish his pamphlet attacking the ortho- 
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doxy of Father Hecker, and accusing the two American bishops 
named, as well as Cardinal Gibbons, of being accomplices of 
such rebellious priests as Charbonnel and Bourrier, as well as 
. members of an American syndicate to ‘float an American saint 
in Europe.’ . . . The Pope acted without hesitation and with 
rare judgment. . . . The result was the despatch of a letter 
to Cardinal Gibbons deprecating such doctrines and tendencies as 
were attributed to Father Hecker, yet not asserting that they 
were proved to have been certainly his. To this letter the 
Cardinal and the rest of the American prelates dutifully replied, 
for the most part, in a manner to prove to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff that the pamphlet was unreliable. . . . That the Pontiff 
himself was completely satisfied of the groundlessness of those 
fears that had drawn forth dismal forewarnings in Europe was 
made manifest in the unequivocal terms of the reply sent by 
Leo to his American children (on the occasion of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Pope). He thanked them and _ blessed 
them and declared his complete confidence in their fidelity and 
love.” And regarding the Pope’s extraordinary encomium upon 
the non-Catholic mission movement, our author says: ‘ Noth- 
ing could be more conclusive of the complete restoration of 
confidence in the Holy Father’s heart respecting the soundness 
and loyalty of the American church.” 


. 8.—Father Hamon’s Beyond the Grave,* is worthy of a 
second edition in which it has just appeared. It treats of sub- 
jects as useful to the mind as they are edifying to the soul— 
Death, Judgment, and the Life of Beatitude. The book is full 
of Holy Scripture and amply furnished with citations, some 
of them admirably chosen too, from the early Fathers. A 
great many merely theological opinions are introduced, but so 
far as we have observed, the author carefully refrains from 
designating them as de fide. Innumerable examples also are 
given from the lives of the saints, along with a multitude of 
miracles, some of which we should like to see eliminated. 
Father Hamon is a consoling author. He has no harrowing 
chapter on the small number of the elect, and in his benevo- 
lent view of the state of unbaptized infants, he withdraws him- 
self from the ‘ortores infantum who have brought so much 
approbrium -upon orthodox theology. In answering the ques- 
tion, Why are there religious vocations ?. our author startles us 


* Beyond the Grave. From the French of Rev. E. Hamon, S.J. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
Second edition. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
% 
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with his commercial view of the matter. People enter religion, 
he declares, because they ‘“‘desire to have a large fortune in 
heaven. They are possessed by the same ambition for heavenly 
goods that other men have for the goods of earth. The more 
they amass, the greater will be their eternal beatitude, and 
they labor unweariedly to increase their spiritual riches, as a 
merchant toils to acquire a fortune.” This, taken as it stands, 
is less a glorification than a degradation of the consecrated 
life. In the divine summons of a soul there is something nobler 
than the market-prudence just described by Father ;Hamon. 

Still there is a great deal, as we have intimated, to com- 
mend in this book. If there are no profound reflections, there 
are many stimulating suggestions; if there is no brilliant style 
there is a healthy, homely vigor; if we cannot call it.a great 
work, we must allow that it is a good and helpful one. 


4—Mr. Dos Passos’ book* on the union of all English- 
speaking peoples is the best presentation of that curious sub- 
ject that we have ever seen. It is moderate in tone, reasona- 
ble in the hopes it proffers, and is not without a certain philo- 
‘sophic breadth of view in appreciating past history and in 
forecasting conditions still to come. More than that, it is con- 
structed on principles of the loftiest morality. The author 
abhors any alliance that looks to conquest and tyranny. He 
wants no combination against other nations, whether on the 
field of war or in the markets of commerce. But solely -be- 
cause he is convinced that the peace of the world and the 
civilization of mankind would be secured beyond peril by a 
union of England and the United States, and because he is 
of the opinion that upon these two countries rests the chief re- 
sponsibility of leading the less favored races of the earth to 
civil well-being and to Christian faith, therefore does he con- 
ceive it a kind of duty to promote an English-speaking federa- 
tion by all wise and honorable means. 

That there is much to say for such a view, let us not at- 
tempt to deny. Of course the phrase “‘ Anglo-Saxon alliance,” 
as designating a union of some sort between Britain and 
America, is grossly inexact. We are not a nation descended 
from Anglos and Saxons. Irish, Italian, French, Spanish, Pol- 
ish, and ever so many more races of men, have entered into 
modern American citizenship and have made of us far too 


* The Anglo-Saxon Century, and the Unification of the English-speaking People. By John 
R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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cosmopolitan a product to be fitly called ‘ Anglo. Saxons.’ 
Besides at the mere mention of Anglo-Saxonism, peculiar and 
acute racial antipathies are roused, which perhaps the mere 
dropping of that word would largely avert. But the question 
of name aside, we say that much that is solid and persuasive 
can be brought forward in support of an English-speaking 
federation. The possession of a common language and litera- 
ture is as strong a tie as consanguinity itself would be. The 
practical oneness of English and American political ideals seems 
to open a very highway to concerted action in international 
policies. And, finally, the probability of future Slavic pre- 
dominance in Asia and Western Europe offers a justification 
for the coming together of the two peoples whose interests 
would most suffer, and whose civilization would be most op- 
posed by such a catastrophe as the spread of Russian autocracy. 

Unquestionably, too, religion would gain by the alliance. 
For nowhere is the church so prosperous and so free as be- 
neath the flags of England and the United States. We can no 
longer look with much exhilaration upon the condition of 
Catholicity in France, Italy, or Spain. -Dare we even hope for 
better things there within a reasonably distant future? But 
with the English-speaking nations there is hope, there is vigor, 
there is so fair a prospect as to give us good ground for think- 
ing that God has reserved for us and for our kin the most 
splendid conquests that this truth has ever made.. On the 
other hand, woe to Catholicity wherever Russia sets her stand- 
ard. That nation, say it we must, notwithstanding the many 
deeds of friendliness shown to our republic, is the bigoted per- 
secutor and fanatical hater of the church. It will be generations 
before the spirit of toleration will reach the shores of the Slav. 

We have not been advocating any sort of union between 
England and America. We are simply setting down some of 
the reasons which induce thoughtful men like Mr. Dos Passos 
to take that side of the question. Some of the best minds on 
both sides of the Atlantic have thought as our author thinks. 
Professor Dicey, James Bryce, Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Rich- 
ard Temple, Professor George B. Adams, Carl Schurz, Lyman 
Abbott, Richard Olney, and of course, Mr. Stead, have spoken 
strongly for a “patriotism of race as well as of country,” to 
use Mr. Olney’s expression, and have declared that nothing 
would so promote the peace of the world, as a union of old 
England and young America. How could they come together ? 
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On what platform would they stand? Mr. Dos Passos sug- 
gests three principal lines of rapprochement. First, let Canada 
by a voluntary act of her people come into the American 
union. Secondly, let a court of arbitration be formed for the 
settlement of all disputes. Thirdly, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, let there be a common citizenship between our- 
selves and England, so that a citizen of one country shall at 
ence belong to the electorate of the other as soon as, or 
shortly after, he lands upon its shores. 

“Dreams, dreams!” the hard-headed man will say to all 
this. The whole thing is a fine but impossible conceit. Na- 
tions are not moved by sentiment, and “ideals of humanity ” 
have never yet been recognized at a cabinet meeting, or been 
known to have determined a foreign policy. There is, we too 
are of opinion, a good deal of dream stuff about the project; 
but we by no means would place it in the region of the im- 
possible. If England and America ever unite, it will not be 
as the result of prudent calculation and generations of love- 
making. It will be because in the presence of some crisis they 
will see that their race-ideals and the genius of their constitu- 
tions demand union if they are to live. Such a crisis is im- 
probable but not impossible. It is very far in the future at 
any rate, and if in germ it exists at all, it exists in the heart 
of Russia. This sort of English-American alliance, all men of 
either country would approve. Meantime, it may be better for 
each people to pursue its way and work toward its destiny 
alone. But books like this of Mr. Dos Passos’ are worthy of 
the highest praise. They make for international friendship. 
They are another word against hatred and war. They are ex- 
pressions of a Christian and humane spirit, which console one 
in the midst of the prejudice of individuals and the corruption 
of nations. 

Mr. Dos Passos has a clear, strong style, which is generally 
pure of unworthy phraseology. It is too bad though that he 
allowed such a sentence as: “China . . . must be opened 
by the corkscrew of progress.” And it would have been well 
had a Latinist corrected some of the classical quotations, for 
mstance, ‘‘ Cessat vatione, cessat lex,” and ‘inter armes, silent 
leges.” 


5.—In the life* of Dr. Amherst, late bishop of Northamp- 


* Francis Kerril Amherst, D.D., Lord Bishop of Northampton. By Dame Mary Francis 
Roskell, O.S.B. London: Art and Book Company. 
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ton, there is much to edify the Christian, but little to engage 
the historian. He lived a missionary priest and bishop in 
England, whose routine of ministerial duties was interrupted 
only by an occasional trip to the Continent, and whose career 
touched upon a great event only once, when he attended the 
Vatican Council. In fact, one wonders how this thick volume 
of nearly four hundred pages could have been written of a 
life so unobtrusive and simple. Bishop Amherst was born in 
1819, being sprung from the two ancient Catholic families of 
the Amhersts and the Turvilles.5 He grew up in an affluent 
and pious household, was educated at Oscot, ordained by 
Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman, and by the same prelate conse- 
crated bishop at the age of thirty-nine. In ‘1879 ill-health 
caused him to resign his see, and he lived thereafter in tran- 
quil retirement until his death in 1883. Much of Dame Ros- 
kell’s memoir consists of passages from Dr. Ambherst’s diary. 
Of these passages some contain judgments upon men and 
movements, which are interesting to the general reader, a few 
are clever turns of wit, but a great many are the common- 
places of a busy worker or impressionable tourist. One or two 
sayings particularly struck us. Once hearing an especially 
flagrant soprano solo during Mass, the bishop remarked of the 
performer: ‘‘ Why, she is like Mary Magdalen before her con- 
version.” He loved decorousness in church music, and ardently 
promoted congregational singing. ‘It is most distasteful to 
me,” he said, after an Easter Sunday rioting in the choir loft, 
“to see the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass shattered, as it were, 
into fragments, and made a succession of pegs on which to 
hang a series of musical performances . . . while the ears 
of the audience—heaven save the mark!—are tickled, and their 
concert-loving propensities gratified.” At another time, during 
an audience with Pius IX., he told the pope that he intended 
to enter a religious order. The Pontiff answered simply: 
“Religious orders are very good when they keep their rules.” 
He thus describes an incident of the Council. ‘‘We got home 
from a meeting of the Council, where we were almost stunned 
by a Swiss bishop who spoke for an hour, and roared as if 
he were talking from one mountain to another against wind 
and thunder.” Evidently the bishops of the Council lived very 
strenuously during the sessions, for Dr. Amherst observes: 
“The Italians who are not accustomed to hard work, are at 
length seeing the necessity of it.” Less to our liking is his 
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expression of semi-disapprobation of the total abstinence move- 
ment. His words on the subject are so tame and prim as to 
leave us with the impression that he never could have known 
the horrors of intemperance, or felt the holy ardor to counter- 
act them which impelled Manning to some of his greatest 
work for souls. Bishop Amherst was a very embodiment of 
the conservative English character to which new departures are 
repugnant and enthusiasm is vulgar. But forever will mankind 
pass by stolid conventionalism to throng about energetic zeal. 


6.—Dogmatic Christianity would be precariously situated 
indeed if it had no better advocate against Harnack than Pro- 
fessor Cremer.* His work entirely misses the point of the 
Berlin scholar’s thesis, is wholly uncritical in method, and 
opposes to the clear propositions of a master of history only 
the obscure involutions of a Lutheran theologian. Harnack’s 
position is patent to every one who has ever read him. It is, 
in -substance, that the religion which Christ practised _and 
taught has nothing whatever to do with the Person of Christ, 
_ His mission, or His enactments; but consists wholly in the love 
of God our Father, the love of man our brother, and zeal for 
individual moral perfection. It is true, Harnack admits that 
our New Testament writings are inconsistent with this view. 
For they are eminently Christological. They contain dogmatic 
statements as to Christ’s eternal existence as the Word of God, 
His divinity, His Messiahship, His redeeming sacrifice on Cal- 
vary, His resurrection, His founding of a church, His institu- 
tion of sacraments. But, he maintains, all this is not Christ’s 
word or deed at all. It is from beginning to end the result of 
the theologizing of His first disciples. They, misled by Judaic 
Messiahism and Greek speculation, distorted the entire meaning 
of the master’s life. They wrote the Gospels and Epistles 
under this delusion; and it has remained for this age with its 
vast resources of critical research, to extricate what Christ 
really said and did, from what his Apostles and Evangelists 
declare he said and did. They give us a complex theological 
system; He had no other message than the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

All this is clear, and we wonder that the proper method 
of meeting it is not equally obvious. How is Harnack to be 
answered? Certainly not otherwise than by proving that the 


*A Reply to Harnack on the Essence of Christianity. By Professor Hermann Cremer. 
Translated by Bernhard Peck, Ph.D., D.D. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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vague and unsubstantial content which he puts into the Gospel 
is not the whole teaching of Christ; by showing that Christo- 
logical dogma is not the fancy of fatuous evangelists, but is 
woven into the very fibre of the covenant of Jesus; by point- 
ing out the vital weaknesses of Harnack’s outrageous historical 
method, according to which he gratuitously tosses aside two- 
thirds of the Gospel as an interpolation, because it interferes 
with his fatherhood-of-God and his brotherhood-of-man theory, 
and retains the other third because he thinks that it supports 
it. The Resurrection must be proved against his very weak 
objection; the preaching of Christianity as dogmatic from the 
very day of Pentecost has to be. insisted on; and the per- 
petual existence and world-wide beneficence of the Catholic 
Church should be developed as the crown of the argument 
against him. Let this be done well, and Harnack is demolished. 
But to none of these matters does Dr. Cremer turn his at- 
tention. His entire essay takes the controversy out of the 
order of objective fact, and throws it into the abyss of subjec- 
tive sentiment. We /e/ that we are sinners; we /ee/ that God 
will save us; we /ee/ that Christ is the way of salvation; and 
therefore whatever the Gospel says of Christ is true! Put 
bluntly, that is what his book amounts to. Here are one or 
two characteristic expressions: ‘“‘ We are not to believe in Jesus 
on account of His resurrection, but we believe His resurrection 
because we believe in Jesus; and we believe in Jesus because 
we experience Him in His word and in the word about Him. 
Let one call this mysticism, nevertheless the experi- 

ence exists.” ‘‘We believe not in Jesus for the sake of the 
miracles, but we believe the miracles for Jesus’ sake.” What- 
ever underlying validity there may be in these statements, they 
are simply preposterous in arguing with a rationalist. Suppose 
a man has never had all these feelings as to the necessity of a 
Saviour and so on, and the whole contention of this book is 
utterly voided of force. Of course the whole argument of the 
work rests upon that fundamental Protestant delusion, certainly 
the most miserable, as it has proved itself the most disastrous 
of all vagaries in human history, that faith is not an intel- 
lectual assent to divine truth because divine, but is rather an 
anterior persuasion, a trust, an impression that we are sancti- 
fied and forgiven. But we did not conceive it possible that in 
this age a university professor could walk up to an historical 
critic and inform him that he must not cast an eye upon the 
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intellectual prolegomena to belief, until he had gone into his 
closet and had “experience” of sin and redemption! To what 
a wretched posture the theology discovered in the sixteenth 
century reduces Christian apologetics! 

Only a Catholic can refute Harnack. For the best refuta- 
tion is the living church which goes straight back to the 
Redeemer; which has always preached Him; which has for- 
ever exemplified His spirit and produced men and women 
who resemble Him. The church is Christ perpetuated. Un- 
contradictory in her message, matchless in her sanctity, is she 
not what the Incarnate One would he, if He had lived visibly 
through the centuries of her history? Overwhelmingly has 
Loisy put this argument in his great answer to Harnack. 
What a pity that this illustrious scholar and devoted priest 
allowed in his work certain perilous expressions which caused 
it to be withdrawn! But a Protestant, confronted with the 
chaos which his principles have made of Christianity, how can 
he dare to use the historical argument at all? Cut off from 
historical union with the Apostles, and surrounded by a mare 
magnum of sects, each professing to teach the undivided Christ, 
he is reduced to some such incomprehensible audacity as is 
marched out before us in these concluding words of Dr. 
Cremer: ‘‘The knowledge of Christianity, the understanding of 
the Gospel as the offering of the real, present, existing gift of 
God, was lost in connection with the missionary problem of 
the church and the education of the nations, although the 
longing for it remained alive here and there, and the faith, 
though troubled, sought for itself a place, and sometimes found 
it, till God, in the hour of greatest need, raised up His servant 
Luther, who declared unto us again the Gospel of a present grace 
experienced by him of the Son of God who died and rose for us.” 


7.—The Abbé Oger has written a pamphlet* of forty-six 
pagesin refutation of the latest work of M. Loisy. Ever since the 
great scholar’s Evangile et l’Eglise appeared, a stream of two- 
penny refutations has been pouring from the presses of France. 
The Abbé Oger has directed simply one other rivulet to swell 
the tide. It is futile, it is ridiculous to discuss M. Loisy’s 
work, which, whether we like it or hate it, is a marvellous 
production, in these superficial and ephemeral compositions 
which contain more prejudice than criticism and more rhetoric 


* Evdngile et Evolution, Par l'Abbé G. Oger. Paris: Librairie Téqui. 
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than learning. Because M. Loisy speaks of a vedaction of 
some New Testament texts, that is no reason for raising 
the hands in horror; nor is the redaction theory upset by 
a profusion of such outcries, as Hélas/ pauvre critique! and 
other vulgar and unscholarly expressions of intellectual con- 
vulsions. What we desire to see is a philosophic study of 
the elements of M. Loisy’s powerful essay. What is to be said 
for redaction theories? To what extent has the time of the 
Apostles thrown itself back into the Gospel narrative? What 
is the philosophy of development, and is M. Loisy’s develop- 
ment-idea just or inadmissible? Let us see these and similar 
problems profoundly, patiently, and soberly studied, and we 
shall welcome the book whether it upholds or demolishes the 
theories of the greatest living Catholic Scriptural scholar. 
Truth is what every true student seeks, and in pursuing it, he 
cares little for individual men or schools or tendencies. But 
there are certain obvious marks by which the sincere and 
truth-loving character of a man’s work may be discerned; and 
it seems quite time to inform certain French apologists that 
among these there is no place for exclamation marks. 


8.—A Boy on a Farm* is a little work most ‘admirably 
adapted to the end for which it is offered to the public, 
namely, to supplement the text-book in reading of the third 
grade. It comprises two of Jacob Abbott’s charming stories 
for children, revised and abridged so as to meet all the require- 
ments of a supplementary reader. We recommend it to those 
teachers who are earnestly seeking to avoid the dull grind of 
reviews, and yet secure the required proficiency on the part of 
the pupil. 

9 —Bishop Hall’s bookt has a great deal of useful infor- 
mation put in a plain and popular style. There is an interest- 
ing sketch on the use of the Holy Scriptures in the Jewish and 
Apostolic Christian Churches; another on the historical de- 
velopment of the Eucharistic Service and of the Office. This 
is followed by some good suggestions as to the devout use of 
the psalter; and the book concludes with a few practical hints 
on the fit performance of the Anglican service. The reader 
who is familiar with such Catholic classics as Duchesne’s 
Origines du Culte Chrétien, Batiffol’s History of the Roman 


*A Boy ona Farm. By Jacob Abbott. American Book Company. 
t The Use of Holy Scripture in the Public Worship of the Church. By the Right Rev. 
A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Breviary, and Chabrol’s Livre de la Priére Antique, will dis- 
cover nothing new, though he will meet much that is edifying, 
in this work of Bishop Hall’s. 


10 —These two volumes * of meditations on the Passion are 
from the pen of one of the “highest,” as he is one of the 
most devout and learned of the Anglican ministry in this 
country. The meditations are really discourses, each nearly an 
hour in the delivery, given by Dr. Mortimer to his parishioners. 
They display a deep personal love for our Saviour, a hold 
upon Catholic principle and practice which is both edifying 
and pathetic, and an understanding of the interior spirit of 
prayer which is seldom met with outside the church. How 
can Anglicans, this book moves us to ask, who aspire to the 
science of prayer, to the life of the saints, to union with God, 
remain in a church where the helps to sanctity are so feeble 
and so uncertain, and continue separated from the ancient 
household that has its centuries of unexampled holiness, its 
supreme doctors of the spiritual life, its absolutely sure sacra- 
ments, its world-wide armies of consecrated souls? This was 
the question which gave William George Ward, perhaps, his 
strongest impulse toward the church. May the asking of it, 
and other questions like it, lead such noble spirits as the 
author of these meditations, to that light and peace, which 
thousands of his former co-religionists bear witness that they 
have found within the church of history, the seminary of saints. 


“In our review last month of Professor Borden P. Bowne’s 
Theism, we inadvertently omitted mentioning that the pub- 
lishers of the book are the American Book Company of New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.” 


-~ 
> 





I.—CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.T 


We are in receipt of an extraordinary work on Christian 
Apologetics, the product of the combined energies of three 
scholarly Jesuit Fathers. The first author is Father Devivier, 
who wrote the work in French. In its original form it made 
an unusually good impression, for it evoked the commenda- 


* Meditations on the Passion of Our Most Holy Redeemer. By the Rev. Alfred G. Morti- 
mer, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

t Christian Apologetics ; or a Rational Exposition of the Foundations of Faith. By Rev. 
W. Devivier, S.J. Translated from the sixteenth French edition. 2 vols. Introduction by 
Rev. L. Peeters, S.J. Edited, augmented, and adapted by Rev. Joseph C. Sasia, S.J., San 
Jose, Cal. 
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tions of a small host of French bishops and various other 
scholarly men. It was warmly approved in the reviews, and 
it was translated into foreign languages and ran through many 
editions in its’ original language; the present translation 
being taken from the sixteenth French edition. The learned 
Father Peeters added a supplementary introduction, so lengthy 
as to make him in effect almost a joint author with Father 
Devivier; and finally their combined work has been “edited, 
augmented, and adapted to English readers,” by Father Sasia, 
the well-known Jesuit of the Pacific Coast. 

‘In the extent of the subjects covered the book is remark- 
able. It is not too much to say of it, with one of the right 
reverend gentlemen who have permitted their commendations 
to appear, that it ‘“‘condenses all the arguments that Catholic 
doctrine opposes against modern unbelief,” bringing into play 
‘‘exegesis, philosophy, theology, history, physical sciences, 
political economy, and both divine and human knowledge.” 

And yet the bovuic—complete in two comfortable volumes of 
350 pages each—is not ciumsy. The authors and the editor 
have taken care that it shou:icd be not an ungainly encyclo- 
pedia, but a manageable and very readable succession of 
treatises, complete but not crowded, extensive but not diffuse. 
So much for the “get up” of the work, but what of its in- 
trinsic merit? It well deserves the profuse compliments of the 
bishops, the press, and the translators. It is well calculated to 
withstand the cumulative attacks that have been recently made 
upon Catholic works of apologetic, and notably against Het- 
tinger’s work, so nearly allied in scope and in method with the 
present one; because there is undoubtedly much learning and 
no little skill exhibited in these volumes. Moreover, the scheme 
is orderly and logical—perhaps a trifle too orderly, for the 
skeleton of the scholastic treatises is in spots only too thinly 
concealed; and then again, while the whole treatment is, in a 
sense, popular and easy for reading, it has not yielded in 
scholarliness, it has given the argument for Christian and 
Catholic doctrine in perhaps as presentable and as ‘Winning a 
way as may be under the existing, multiform, and chaotic con- 
dition of the minds of the men whom we wish to reach, yet 
whom we can scarcely expect to satisfy in any general trea- 
tise, precisely because their difficulties are so various and so 
irregular. The two volumes before us are replete with argu- 
ments of the kind that are acceptable to the modern - mind; 
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quotations from opponents, appeals to common sense and to 
the religious sense, references to standard works and to worthy 
treatises of recent date. 

We have a lingering fear, however, that many will say 
that the work is not entirely satisfactory. It is not, under a 
penetrating examination, remarkable for originality; it follows 
generally the schema of the proofs of the text-books, proofs, 
for instance, of the immortality of the soul and of its eternal 
destiny in heaven or in hell, that have been stoutly and per- 
sistently, whether reasonably or unreasonably, combatted of 
late. But this objection may well pass. The old standing 
proofs are worth what they are worth, and if we cannot find 
more arguments and better, perhaps we shall when the school 
of the ‘‘new apologetic” is firmly established. We must fix 
over the old proofs, with no misgiving as to their intrinsic 
solidity, and give them forth again and again, in the hope that 
in their new clothing they may be presentable and convincing 
to the minds we are anxious to win and the souls we are 
eager to save. And as we say this word concerning the win- 
ning of our neighbors and contemporaries, we cannot refrain 
from affirming that this supreme standard of all apologetic can 
scarcely be attained by the rigorous method employed in cer- 
tain sections. A blunderbuss attack on Christian science, for 
example, will never convert a Christian scientist, unless it come 
in contact with one who likes to have his attention caught by 
being called violent names, and his mind convinced by being 
overwhelmed with asseverations of his asininity. No! this 
much is unfortunate. The error exists, it zs asinine, but we 
cannot get one soul to drop it by telling him so. However, 
this /apsus is quite out of harmony with the generally calm 
and peaceable tone of the whole work: it is a slight blemish 
on an otherwise remarkably worthy production. 


2.—THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA. VOL. XI.* 


_The present volume of the /xternational is up to the stand- 
ard set for this learned work by its able editors: The more 
one looks into this encyclopedia the more it commends itself 
to the judgment of a discerning reader for its learning, scholar- 
ship, and fairness. In many regards the work is a distinct im- 


* The New International Encyclopedia, Editors, Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President 
of Johns Hopkins University 1876-1901, President of Carnegie Institution; Harry Thurston 
Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Columbia University; Frank Moore Colby, M.A., late 
Professor of Economics in New York University. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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provement on the many encyclopedias that have gone before 
it. What -commends the work is its singular comprehensive- 
ness. The range of topics is wide and the treatment of each 
is adequate for the ordinary reader, while for the student there 
is a bibliography that refers one to the leading writers on both 
sides of a disputed question. 

We find in the present volume lengthy treatises on such 
subjects as ‘‘ Latin Language and Literature”; a good scientific 
article on “ Light,” with all the latest information. ‘‘ Life Insur- 
ance,” which has made such wonderful strides in our modern 
economies, deserves and gets a full discussion. “ Libraries” and 
‘Literary Properties,” too, are extensively treated. There is a 
peculiarly fair though perhaps not an exhaustive article on 
“Religious Liberty.” In this article we find the statement which 
is absolutely true, and yet which goes against many of the 
theories that have been current coin in our previous religious 
histories, to wit: ‘“‘Nor did the Reformation introduce the 
principle of religious liberty into Europe.” Protestantism, par- 
ticularly, stood by the maxim Cujus regio, cujus religio,”’ and 
declared it was the right and duty of a prince to establish a 
religion for his subjects and to enforce it, even to the shed- 
ding of blood. Protestantism has always been the essence of 
national churches. While Catholicism has stood for a spiritual 
power as against the authority of civil princes in matters of 
conscience. The article on ‘“‘ Lourdes” is very meagre. The pil- 
grims to Lourdes have numbered three hundred thousand per 
annum for the last forty years. Here is a great modern fact, 
miraculous and marvellous, demanding the attention of millions, 
devoutly believed in by hosts of adherents and as heartily re- 
pudiated by hosts of unbelievers, yet the encyclopedia gives it 
but half a column, and then refers to it as a “reputed appari- 
tion.” What about the scientific investigations into the mira- 
cles? What about the rigid censorship that is exercised by 
the medical fraternity at Lourdes? What about the informal 
approbation given at Rome by the institution of the Feast of 
Our Lady of Lourdes? Rome is provokingly slow and dread- 
fully loath to approve these manifestations of the supernatural, 
for she knows how many avenues of deceptions are open to 
the simple-hearted. 

The article on ‘‘ Martin Luther” is rather eulogistic, and in- 
cludes little if any of the results of the latest historical re- 
searches into Luther's life and death. It is now generally be- 
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lieved that the once proud idol of the Reformation has feet of 
clay, and that of a very low grade. He opened the door to 
the modern abomination of divorce. Read his letter to Philip 
of Hesse, wherein he quotes the practices of the patriarchs as 
the norm of one’s conduct. Read his complete works, vol. 
xxxiii. page 322, et seq, wherein he says: “It*is not forbid- 
den that a man should have more than one wife. I could not 
forbid it to-day, for the reason that a man can not be pure 
with only one wife.” Of the right of private judgment, Luther 
says that ‘‘No yokel is so rude but when he has dreams and 
fancies he thinks himself inspired by the Holy Ghost and must 
be a prophet” (De Wette, vol. iii. p. 61). These modern 
revelations of the prophet of the Reformation, show him to be 
very carnal as well as very illogical What about his death? 
There is good reason to believe that he strangled himself. 

We make these few animadversions on this most excellent 
work, because we are anxious to have it as near perfection as 
possible. -When we find it so up-to-date as to print a biogra- 
phy of Leo XIII., who died but one month ago, we would 
like to have it up-to-date in other historical matters. Histori- 
cal criticism is very destructive of our favored fancies and is 
making new truths every day. And a real valuable encyclo- 
pedia must needs be in touch with the very latest develop- 
ments of historical research. 

The article on the “ Mass” is one of the fullest and at the 
same time simplest we remember to have seen in any standard 
encyclopedia. 





3 —A VALUABLE LIFE OF LEO XIII.* 


The death of Leo XIII. has been the occasion of sending 
out from the press a flood of so-called biographies of the late 
Holy Father. Some of them are good because they have for 
authors men eminent in letters who would not lend their names 
to anything of a clap-trap nature. Others are the merest trash, 
made only to catch the unthinking multitude. The enterprising 
publisher saw in the universal chorus of praise that was ac- 
corded to the character and merits of Leo XIII. a good oppor- 
tunity to make a little money, and so he heaped together a few 
paragraphs from this source, and some newspaper clippings 


* Life of Leo XIII. and History of His Pontificate from Official and Approved Sources. By 
Francis T. Furey. With an Introduction by Very Rev. T. C. Middleton, D.D., O.S.A. 
Philadelphia: Catholic Educational Company. 
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from that, and bound the. whole within covers replete with 
glittering gold, and palmed it off on an innocent and suffering 
public as a biography of the great Pontiff. 

There are some good biographies of Leo. One of the best 
is the one edited by Francis T. Furey, and published by the 
Catholic Educational Company of Philadelphia. 

This Life of Leo XIII. makes no special claim to origin- 
ality. It follows to some extent the monumental works of 
Mgr. C. de T’Serclaes, Rector of the Belgian College in Rome, 
and of the Abbé J. Guillermin, the poet-priest of Provence. 
The author of the former work had exceptional facilities of 
learning all the facts of Leo’s life. He had frequent communion 
with the Holy Father’s family, he lived in the immediate en- 
tourage of the papal court, and he enjoyed an intimate and 
sympathetic friendship with the Holy Father, which gave him 
unusual sources of knowledge. Moreover, his scholarly and 
analytical mind was not content to relate the mere incidents 
of Leo’s life, but he saw their relations in view of the divine 
work of the church. His analysis, therefore, of the encyclicals, 
and their bearing on the needs of modern society, is of more 
than ordinary value. The present biography supplies a philoso- 
phy of the history of the pontificate of one of the greatest of 
the popes. While it is a faithful portrait of a great man, it 
also brings out in strong relief the great world power the 
papacy has been and now is. It is a strong evidence of the 
super-eminent, moral influence the late Holy Father has exerted 
in the world. Leo is dead, but his work will live. He was a 
pioneer opening new paths of success, formulating schemes that 
will take a generation to realize, planning for results that will 
materialize when most of the men who are now active on the 
stage of life will have passed away. These facts make a study 
of Leo’s life and works of prime importance. A good biography, 
then, is a valuable help to this study. 


There has come to our table another Life of Leo XIII., by 
Richard H. Clarke, LL.D., which deserves more than passing 
mention. It has come too late for an extended review this 
month. In giving it a hasty glance it seems to rank very high 
among the excellent biographies of the late Pope. We shall 
return to it next month. 
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The Month (July): The editor reviews a recent historical work, 


The Popish Plot, by Mr. Pollock, criticising severely the 
author’s attempt to reverse, on the basis of a skilful but 
unfounded hypothesis, the universally accepted verdict of 
history on this point, and condemn the innocent victims 
of the Titus Oates conspiracy for treasonable practises 
of which they have long since been acquitted by the 
unbiased judgment of posterity. 

“Vita Nuova,” is an able article from the facile pen 

of Father. Tyrrell, S.J., in which the author treats of 
some of the distinctive features of Christianity. The 
essential characteristic of the “‘new life” inaugurated 
with the coming of Christ is to be found in a spirit of 
unselfishness, a perfect self-forgetting fidelity to the ideals 
of goodness, an absolute disinterested devotion to the 
Divine Will. The cross, the sacrifice of self and of 
selfishness for the sake of these higher ideals, so distinc- 
tive a feature of the religion of Christ—it is this which 
marks the higher development of man’s spiritual nature, 
and which has given to our Western civilization that 
healthy virility and energetic faith in life which render 
it so superior to the civilization of the East. 
(August): The introductory article on Leo XIII, in its 
comparison between past and present, pays a worthy 
tribute to the diplomacy of our late Pontiff. The author 
lays particular stress on the amicable relations now 
existing between the Holy See and the German Em- 
pire, in contrast to the antagonism and apparent 
hatred of the German Emperor, William I., for his pre- 
decessor. 


In the concluding article on the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus, Father Sydney F. Smith summarizes 
the circumstances under which the society was dissolved: 
its numerous and powerful foes working to sweep it 
away, and its more numerous but weaker supporters 
striving to sustain it. He discusses the manner in which 
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the attack began and how it was carried out, and finally 
the true reasons for the suppression. 


Etudes (5 July): Joseph Burnichon contributes an interesting 


review of the religious persecution in France during the 


. past twenty years. In the many oppressive enactments 


Revue 


passed during the period, more especially in the vigor- 
ous campaign now being waged against the religious 
orders, the writer finds evidence of a deep-laid scheme 
for the overthrow of the church and of religion skilfully 
devised and carried out by the hostile Masonic frater- 
nity now in power. 

In closing his. examination of the arguments for the 
Baconian authorship of Shakspere’s plays, P. Boubie 
concludes that the Baconian claim, despite its apparent 
extravagance, is supported by many strong reasons, and 
is at least sufficiently. well founded to warrant a careful 
and serious consideration. 

(20 July): In the continuation of his article on the reli- 
gious persecution in France, P. Burnichon considers 
some of the causes that have combined to render possi- 
ble the success of the church’s enemies in their work of 
persecution. These he finds in the failure on the part 
of a majority of the people to fully grasp the idea of 
liberty embodied in their government, or to take advan- 
tage of the rights and privileges it affords, their appar- 
ent indifference and lack of interest in public affairs 
combined with a slavish, unquestioning reverence for all 
the mandates of authority, and finally in the lamentable 
dissensions and lack of unity within the ranks of the 
Catholic majority. 

du Lille (June): In the University Extension Confer- 
ences a criticism is given by C. Looten in appreciation 
of Henry Sienkiewicz, as revealed in his works anteceding 
Quo Vadis. Among others the critic noted By Fire and 
Sword and Without Dogma, as points by which one may 
observe the author’s emphasis of the nobler. side of life, 
and his doctrine that life cannot be lived with impunity 
on any elective moral basis; that to be fruitful of good 
it must be full of the sap of Christian morality. 

P. Bayart begins a series of papers whose object it 
is to trace the logical development in Cardinal Newman’s 


»* 
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mind of those ideas which wrought his conversion. He 
gives a brief summary of the condition of the creeds in 
England at that time, and indicates three prime convic- 
tions of that great English churchman, vzz., religion 
must be dogmatic; a visible church with a sacramental 

system is necessary; the Pope is Anti-christ. 


La Démocratie Chretienne (Aug.): This number is devoted en- 


tirely to the character and works of Leo XIII. Abbé 
Paul Six gives a summary and discussion of the work 
that the late Pope has done in the sciences Sociology, 
Economics, and Politics. 


The Church Quarterly Review (July): In an article entitled 


“Prayers for the Dead,” the writer shows that the prac- 
tice of praying for the dead was common in the early 
Christian Church, and sketches a plan which he holds 
might be consistently followed by the Church of Eng- 
land to-day. The writer on Leo XIII. reviews the life 
and works of the great Pontiff, and devotes his attention 
principally to the political relations of the Vatican dur- 
ing Leo’s reign. 


Critical Review (July): In view of the many misleading inter- 


pretations which have been put upon the term “ Catho- 
lic,” as applied to the Christian Church, M. A. R. Luker 
undertakes, by closely tracing the disputed term as it 
has evolved in history, and been employed to designate 
a body of Christians, to throw some little light on what 
he believes to be this very vexatious and much contro- 
verted question. He hastily reviews many of the appe- 
lations which have been applied to the church during 
her struggles with heresy, but have passed with the cir- 
cumstances which gave them rise, and deals more at 
length with the terms ‘‘ Catholic” and “Orthodox.” As 
a result of his investigation of this historical aspect of 
the question, he declares that the Church of Rome, and 
no other, can rightfully claim the title “Catholic.” The 
reviewer of Mallock’s Religion as a Credible Doctrine, 
accuses that author of having wholly ignored this all- 
important truth, namely, that the testimony of conscious- 
ness is primary and immediate, and must be accepted 
unquestioned and undemonstrated, if we are to have 
any basis for certitude and faith. He believes that Mr. 
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Mallock involves himself in a glaring self-contradiction 
in his treatment of the freedom of the human will, and 
concludes by observing that the effect of the work upon 
the average reader will be more in favor of scientific 
unfaith than against it. 

La Revue Générale (July): In an able article on the education 
of women, M. Ch. Woeste discusses at length the much- 
vexed questions of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” and ‘Woman 
Suffrage.” While placing women socially and _ intellec- 
tually on a perfect equality with man, and advocating 

ake the amelioration of her present condition by education, 

the improvement of domestic relations, and the exten- 
sion of her rights and liberties, in so far as is compatible 
with her unique position in the family and society, the 
writer is nevertheless of opinion that the extension to 
women of the rights of suffrage and of holding office, 
far from being a blessing, would but compromise her 
proper dignity by tending to degrade her from that po- 
sition of love and influence she has always occupicd in 

the domestic circle, thereby endangering the stability of 

? the family, upon which the well-being of society so 
much depends. * 

The Tablet; London (18 July): Contains a paper read at the 
Catholic Truth Conference in Liverpool by Mr. Alfred 
Booth, on ‘The Church’s Music as Restored by the 
Benedictines of Solesmes,” in which he gives a sketch 
of church music and advocates its general revival as a 
great help in re-converting England to Catholicism. 
Correspondence continued on the question of English 
Freemasonry. 

(25 July): For the second time within a month, the 

" Tablet appears in mourning—this time for Pope Leo 

; XIII. In two leading articles it gives an appreciation 
of the late Pope, and also his life and career. 

Mr. Houlgrave, in a letter to the editor, takes Mr. 
abe Booth to task for several inaccuracies in his paper on 
Church Music, and denies Mr. Booth’s claims for the 
Solesmes chant. 

Under the title ‘‘The Pope and the Painters,” differ- 
ent portraits of the late Pontiff and their artists are 
discussed. 
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(1 Aug.): A leading article on the conclave gives an 
historical sketch of that body and its methods of elect- 
ing a pope. 

A report of the debate in the House of Commons 
over the expulsion of the Douai Benedictines, gives Mr. 
Redmond’s speech and Lord Cranborne’s reply. An 
article entitled ‘Missionary View of Somaliland,” de- 
scribes the grave dangers threatening Christian missions 
in the land of the Mad Mullah. 


Stimmen aus Maria Laach (July): Rev. Herman Gruber, S.J., 


contributes a very lengthy article on M. Combes, in 
which he sketches the minister’s policy in dealing with 
the Catholics of France, and comments on his attitude 
towards the church in general. 

The German translation of Bishop Spalding’s charming 
essay Opportunity, is noticed by. Rev. A. Baumgartner, 
S.J., who finds in it some points which he feels com- 
pelled to criticise adversely. Chief among these are the 
author’s high appreciation of such writers as Emerson, 
Ruskin, Kant, and Wordsworth, while “true Catholic 
thinkers and poets” receive but little notice in the 
essay; the fact that “the Middle Ages are left far far 
behind these 283 pages buried in deep darkness,” and 
finally what Father Baumgartner believes to be the 
Bishop’s undue appreciation of the Poet Goethe. The 
reviewer believes the work to be “characterized more by 
passionate feeling than by calm thought.” 

Rev. M. Meschler, S.J., writing on “True Life,” 
shows that the Christian conception of life is the only 


correct one. 
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There is an extremely significant article in The 
Significant Article American Journal of Theology, (Chicago Uni- 
by Dr. Briggs. versity) from the pen of Dr. C. A. Briggs, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, entitled 
“ Catholic—The Name and the Thing.” It is significant both from 
the fact that Dr. Briggs writes it, and also from the trend of the 
subject-matter of the article. Dr. Briggs is one of the most 
learned theologians among the non-Catholic writers of the day. 
Whatever he writes is eagerly read, and there is a whole host 
of ministers and laymen who accept his conclusions without a 
question. The treatment of the. subject-matter is equally as 
significant. The author proves by the historical argument that 
the name Catholic always stood for three essential things: 
(1) the vital unity of the church in Christ; (2) the geographi- 
cal unity of the church extending throughout the world; (3) 
the historical unity of the church in apostolic tradition. 
The conclusion is, they who would have a just claim to 
this title must possess this triple unity. It is very evident 
that no Protestant denomination can enter the shadow of a 
claim to any unity like this. All Protestantism has broken 
away from the vital unity of Christendom. No national church 
can possess geographical unity, and any church that originated 
in the sixteenth century cannot claim historical unity. And 
yet the church that is not Catholic cannot be the true church. 
In this way and in other ways Dr.: Briggs continues to shatter 
the old idols of Protestant writers as, for example, ‘‘ The Church 
of the Second Century declined from the Apostolic Faith.” “It 
is not true,” he says, ‘‘that Greek philosophy and Roman ad- 
ministration secularized Christianity.’”” We find such passages as 
the following scattered through the article: ‘It is mere per- 
versity not to return to Rome if the conscience is convinced . 
that Rome is right in all her great controversies with Protest- 
antism.” He is referring to the Ritualists. ‘‘ There can be no 
doubt that at the close of the third Christian century Roman 
sand Catholic were so -closely allied that they were practically 
identical.” ‘‘There can be no doubt that the Roman Catholic 
Church of our day is the heir by unbroken descent to the 
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Roman Catholic Church of the second century, and that it is 
justified in using the name ‘Catholic’ as the name of the 
church as well as the name ‘Roman.’ If we would be Catho- 
lic, we cannot become Catholic by merely calling ourselves by 
that name. Unless a name corresponds with the thing it is a 
sham, and it is a shame.” 

The article should be carfully read by all who desire to 
keep au fait with the latest thought in theological circles. 
There is a reaching out for the name Catholic among the dis- 
sident churches. When it becomes evident that they cannot 
have the name without possessing the reality they will parley 
for union. Dr. Briggs is doing a great deal to hasten the 
day when all Christian bodies will come together. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Com- 
Dr. Harris’ Spe- missioner of Education, signs his name to 
cious Argument. . » 4 

a curious article in the /udependent (August 

6), in which he endeavors to present a rather specious argu- 
ment, why religious instruction cannot be given in the schools 
supported by public taxes. He says “The principle of reli- 
gious instruction is authority; that of secular instruction is 
demonstration and verification. It is obvious that these two 
principles should not be brought into the same’ school, but 
separated as widely as possible.” An interesting investigation 
is started by these statements. If the Commissioner means 
that religious instruction will not bear “demonstration and veri- 
fication,” of course he is all wrong. Theology is as much an 
exact science as history, philosophy, geography, or any of the 
sciences taught in the school curriculum. Its fundamental 
principles are demonstrable, and it moves on to its ultimate 
conclusions by as strict a logical method as may be found in 
any other science. The source of revelation is added to rea- 
son, but the veracity and reasonableness of revelation may be 
proved, as any other great historical fact, and the stern methods of 
- demonstration and verification are applicable to facts of revela- 
tion as to any other facts. There are mysteries in religious 
instruction which are to be accepted on authority, but are there 
not mysteries in every science, even so pure and exact a 
science as mathematics? On the other hand does not the prin- 
ciple of authority pervade all secular branches? It is a thing 
you cannot get away from. The child accepts all on authority. 
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He does not reject truth in any science until he has subjected 
it to “‘demonstration and verification.” As his mind~ matures 
he investigates, he asks for proofs. But he does not do it 
any more in the secular branches than he does in religious in- 
struction. The methods of learning are exactly the same 
whether it be of the stars or of the world beyond the stars. 

The Commissioner’s idea of religion is apparently the gor- 
geous ceremonial which appeals to the eye, the sweet music 
that charms the ear, the fervid oratory that awakens the 
imagination, and he thinks that. as soon as the cold measure of 
logic is applied, religion disappears. The effusiveness of the 
affections, the stirring of the heart, this is religion, he prob- 
ably thinks; but as soon as one gets away into the region of 
reason, no religion enters there. In his: notion religion and 
reason cannot exist at the same time in the same person. The 
commissioner is all wrong. If the principle of demonstration 
and verification could not have been applied to religion, the 
world would not have been convinced of its truth. 

Moreover, he constantly uses the phrase “schools supported 
by public taxes.” In any claim that Catholics have made for 
school money, they have always protested that they want no 
money for the teaching of religion, nor will they accept any. 
They are abundantly able to teach religion themselves without 
state assistance. It would be a gross violation of the spirit of 
the constitution for the state to pay any religious body to 
teach its religious principles, nor would any religious body, 
with a spark of self-respect, accept money from the state to 
teach religious principles according to the state’s dictation. It 
is a good sign of the times when the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education publicly discusses this burning question 
openly. : 

The Federation of Catholic Societies has held 
Resolutions of the another annual meeting, and has given out 
Federation some very temperate resolutions on Social- 
ism and the Labor Question following the 

Encyclicals of Leo XII The resolutions propose a basis of 
settlement of the vexed school question on the following con- 
ditions: ‘‘ First, let no public moneys be paid out for religious 
instruction in any school; second, let the educational per capi- 
ta tax be disbursed for results in purely secular studies only, 
in our parish schools our teachers receiving their salaries as 
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other teachers receive theirs; third, to ascertain these results 
let our schools be submitted to state or city examinations. 
Thus will the great principle of our government ‘No public 
moneys for sectarian purposes’ be preserved intact.” 

A resolution follows condemning divorce and branding 
lynching as murder and the burning and torture of victims, 
even when clearly guilty of crime, as barbarism and savagery. 

The Philippine question is touched on in a complaining 
way, yet they absolve the government officials of any inten- 
tion of doing wrong. They demand for the Friars “the same 
freedom of action and rights of ownership guaranteed to every 
man living under the Stars and Stripes.” The time may come 
in the Philippines when the the Friars will be the best 
supporters of the American authority, as they were of the 
Spanish authority. The Aglipay schism has by no means 
died out as many suppose. It is a growing factor among 
the natives, and growing on the old lines of the for- 
mer insurrection. The future insurrection in the Philippines 
against the American government will be nurtured in the 
Aglipay schism and get its strength from its organization. 
The government is wisely in close friendship with the new 
bishops who are going out there. The same wisdom would 
urge the establishment of friendships with the Friars. A 
hasty settlement of their land difficulties will contribute to 
this end. Why should the government haggle over prices? Let 
the Friars be bought out at their own price if need be. They 
can then go back among the people as apostles and not as 
land holders, and the people will receive them. 

The resolutions conclude with a reference to France, the 
Indian schools, . public. libraries;..Catholic Truth Societies, and 
the Press. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 

New Phase of Tem- America indicates, through the reports made 
perance Work. at its recent annual convention, a normal and 
healthy growth. It has added 4,200 to its 

membership during the past year. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the gathering was the report of the work done by Father 
Siebenfoercher in the seminaries of the country. During the 
past year he had been invited to a large number of seminaries 
and there he presented to the young levites the principles 
on which the Total Abstinence Cause rests, and enlisted in the 
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service of this cause many hundreds of ecclesiastical students, 
This movement has now become thoroughly established. This 
eyear it has issued in the organization of a Sacerdotal Total 
Abstinence League. 

There is a like movement on foot in Ireland, The article 
of Rev. P. Coffey in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record shows that 
a vigorous propaganda is carried on in Maynooth and already 
the Father Mathew’s Union numbers over two hundred mem- 
bers representing sixteen dioceses. The Jesuit, Father Cullen, 
is doing yeoman’s service on these lines. In his Pioneers’. To- 
tal Abstinence Association the membership has grown during 
the past four years to 34,000, though the conditions are rigid; 
among the requirements is a total abstinence promise for life. 
Father Coffey says that fifty young priests left Maynooth within 
the past two years promising a life service in. the -total- abstinence 
cause, and at least three hundred are to follow in the next 
few years. Many who have reason to know the vastly superior 
influence of the total abstaining priest in promoting temperance 
see in this new development the first sure signs of a wide- 
spread and thorough temperance reform. 





CREATE A CATHOLIC SOCIAL LABORATORY. 
(Catholic University and the St. Louis Exposition.) 


THE following request, though it comes to us in an unoffi- 
cial way, yet touches on a matter of such importance that we 
feel it necessary to call the attention of active workers in the 
church to it in a special way. 

We print the letter in. its entirety. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


I think that nothing in the history of our American universities is more 
interesting to observe than the evident increase during the past few years in 
the desire on the part of the students to get a first-hand knowledge of our fun- 
damental social problems. No doubt this is but a phase of the social spirit 
that is manifest all around us. Though this new interest cannot be doubtec 
there is some question as to whether the colleges have advanced their supply 
as rapidly as the demand warranted. 

Dr. Peabody, around whom the socio-ethical work in our college centres, 
has conceiyed the idea of establishing at Harvard a museum, or Laboratory, 
that may serve the same purpose for the student of Social Science, that the 
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museums of zodlogy, botany, and physics serve for the students in these several 
sciences. Ideally, we should like tosend the student out as an original investi- 
gator tothe real world. But this obviously is impracticable, because the student 
cannot give the necessary time, having other college work to do; and because 
but very few men are competent to make original researches in very large 
fields, where some skill is required to avoid the useless and to preserve the 
suitable material. 

Dr. Peabody has commissioned me to gather material such as I think will 
be of value in the way of illuminating the study of our great social problems. 
Of course, ours is not a work of propaganda; but is essentially a gathering of 
such data as can be turned to advantageous use by the students whose purpose 
is to get at the truth. On this account we must aim to bring together what 
will throw light on all sides of the central problems. 

Now, I feel that our museums would be essentially incomplete without an 
adequate representation of the great work the Catholic Church is doing in 
America of spreading religious and moral truth and of bettering the conditions 
of the ignorant, the laboring man, and the unfortunate. In the pursuit of my 
studies, I have had occasion to note that almost every book written upon our 
great social problems completely ignores the part the Church plays in our 
national and social life. I am inclined to believe that this is in some part due 
to the narrow-mindedness of the authors or editors of the several books; but 
to afar greater degree I believe it is the fault of the representatives of the 
Church. Anyway, I am not willing that our museum should be incomplete 
through the carelessness or indifference of any one. Therefore, I have ap- 
pealed to you to do what you can to see that the Church shall receive the pro- 
portion of space in our exhibit that the scope and intensity of her work justify. 
I feel that there is a twofold reason why you should aid me with enthusiasm. 
First, as Americans, doing your share to advance American civilization, you 
should be willing to make known your accomplishments and your methods, if 
by so doing you can assist fellow-Americans who are struggling to solve the 
same or similar problems. I can assure you that there is no better place in 
our country to spread this information than Harvard College. Our social 
study is growing, and with its growth I feel confident that we shall steadily 
attract more and more of those men who are most competent to pursue, for 
the real good they can do, the social sciences. Then, this is an admirable 
occasion for you, as representative of the Church, to make your work known 
to the people. You know that one of your greatest enemies is biassed 
ignorance. This prejudice is not worthy enough to be combated in the forum. 
Nevertheless, it is making its effect on those non-Catholics in our midst who 
are easily lead in mobs, and do not wait to reason or for the truth. For your 
own safety you must counteract their influence. They are by no means in all 
cases ignorant men; their ignorance often is confined to Catholic affairs; 
upon other matters they are sufficiently well informed. The best and bravest 
method of refuting these, it seems to me, is, while seemingly ignoring them, 
to present the truth concerning the Church’s activity, before the American 
people. Again, let me say, that there is no better way than to address your- 
self first to Harvard students. If education is true to its purpose it trains 
men to seek the facts, without prejudice. I believe that, in a high degree, 
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Harvard succeeds in this. We have with us a large class of men who can be 
impartial; who can judge without bias, because their scientific triining has 
been of the proper sort. These men very soon are going to lead the thought 
of our country. Is it not worth while for the Church to set herself right before 
such men? 

Until I know more about the activities of the Church, it will be difficult 
for me to suggest specifically what should be given to Harvard. Hastily, let 
me suggest that the educational work should be thoroughly represented, and 
the philanthropic; both in ways that would make it clear to a student what 
the Church really stands for. To this end maybe some photographs could be 
utilized, and surely all the statistics possible to be obtained; then, whatever 
printed material will throw light upon the work; and statements from those 
engaged in the work directly, and others who through their training are com- 
petent to judge. The exhibit representing the Temperance movement should 
be so thorough that no Harvard student, who is seeking information on the 
general movement in America, could justifiably assess too low the credit due 
the Church. Then, besides the educational, philanthropic, and temperance 
work, the other activities of the Church should be presented; especially, the 
general religious work, in a manner that would show the good the Church is 
doing in the way of bringing men out of darkness. 

There are men in the Catholic University who are competent to prepare 
the desired exhibit. No greater service can be done to the Church than to 
urge them to the work. Now, I am confident that none of the material I shall 
bring back to my college will be more valuable than the data respecting the 
Church’s work. Again, I have met those who prophesied that I should fail to 
get a single fact from the Church. To prove this prophecy unwarranted, and 
to serve my college, I am exceedingly anxious to do all I can, as soon as pos- 
sible, to have the work begun. Ishall ask you to aid meand to sympathize with 
mein my haste. It will be a great advantage to have some material present 
at Harvard at the opening of the college year. Even a small quantity, with 
the assurance of more to follow, will make positive that the exhibit as a whole 
will be given proper space and attention. 

Faithfully yours, 
SIMON J. LUBIN. 


The importance of this matter arises from the following 
facts: (1) The speedy and correct settlement of problems of 
the social order are of urgent importance; (2) there is and 
there can be no settlement that leaves out the basic princi- 
ples of religion; (3) it is becoming recognized that the Catho- 
lic Church as an organization is doing more to solve the 
difficulties of our social order than any other agency, and per- 
haps as much as many of the agencies that we hear so much 
of put together; (4) there is a deplorable lack of proper 
reports of the work done by Catholic agencies. No efforts 
have been made to get together the stories of the many splen- 
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did institutions where children are cared for, waifs are pro- 
tected, defectives are harbored, the aged and the indigent are 
provided for. There are in this country nearly 50,000 reli- 


gious who are giving their best energies to the relief of the. 


needy, and doing it without salary, and doing it in the most ef- 
fectual ways. If these were called ‘‘ Social Settlement Workers,” 
a little glow of sentiment would be cast about them, but they 
are ordinary sisters and brothers who toil with short hours of 
sleep and long hours of work, looking beyond the grave for 
their reward. If all the work that is done in the various 
Catholic hospitals and orphan asylums and homes and protec- 
tories, among the sick and the poor and the needy and the 
defectives, was eliminated, there would be a gap created that 
no other organization could fill. 

Yet this work is not known. The volume of it is hardly 
realized within the Church, and the social student without the 
Church has practically no conception of it. In our great uni- 
versities professors of Social Science talk about the evils that 
affect society, and suggest their theories for relief; but the 
thinking student is forced to acknowiedge that they are but 
scratching the surface, and are by no means getting at the root 
of the difficulty. There is a marvellous lack of knowledge, 
among the students of Social Science in our great universities, 
concerning the work that is being done within the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. 

The step that Harvard is taking to organize a social labora- 
tory in which the work of the Catholic Church will get an 
adequate share of representation is not only a useful thing, 
but it is an enlightened movement, and it is well worthy of 
the great university that is inaugurating it. This work of 
Harvard ‘will surely be followed by all the other institutions of 
learning, so that students in all parts of the country will have 
the data from which to learn the social work of the Church. 

Some will ask, what is a Social Laboratory? It is a libra- 
ry of works bearing social studies. It is a museum where the 
results are exposed to view. It is a compilation of data, and 
statistics, and photographs, and reports of institutions, and a 
statement of special methods of work. It is a gathering of 
every thing that bears on the social studies, so that the stu- 
dent may go there to make his researches. 

A few suggestions may be pertinent in this matter: 
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(1) While to Harvard University is due the credit of suggesting 
this matter, yet the labor of creating the Catholic department of the 
first social laboratory would naturally fall to the Catholic University. 
There is at Washington a department devoted to Social Science, 
and there are able professors and instructors in this depart- 
ment, and their prestige would enable them easily to gather 
from the hundreds of institutions throughout the land, reports 
of their work, together with photographs of their buildings and 
the inmates. There is at hand here the ‘ Fortieth Annual Re- 
port of the Catholic Protectory at Westchester, N. Y.” with 
twenty-seven full-page half-tone illustrations—buildings and 
class-rooms and work shops, etc. Such photographs are ex- 
ceedingly valuable in the study of methods and results of 
work. If every Catholic institution could be induced to get 
out like reports they would afford unusually valuable material 
for the Social Laboratory. 

(2) A good opportunity to get this exhibit together, will be 
provided by the St. Louis Exposition. Every one remembers 
of what exceeding value was the Catholic School Exhibit at 
the Columbian Exhibitjon. Probably no one thing gave edu- 
cators so high an estimate of the good work done in the par- 
ish school as this exhibit. Bishop Spalding and Brother 
Maurelian conferred an incalculable blessing on Catholic school 
work, by the tactful way in which they created this exhibit 
and brought it before the public eye. What was done for the 
parish school then can be done at the St. Louis Fair for the 
social work of the Church. The Catholic University is the 
logical prime mover in this matter. As the first Catholic in- 
stitution in the land directly under the control of the hier- 
archy, the responsibility rests with its Social Science depart- - 
ment, and the country at large will look to it for the initiatory 
steps. If the Catholic University takes the matter up, it will 
find willing and generous co-operation all over the country, 
and the ultimate result will be a dissemination of a knowledge 
of the social work the Church is doing that will surprise us all. 
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THIS PAGE IS FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT of Reader, Advertiser, and 
Publisher. 1. To Reader by calling attention to meritorious articles adver- 
tised. 2. To Advertiser by, FREE OF CHARGE, directing the reader’s atten- 
tion. 3. To Publisher by reason of service rendered reader and advertiser. 


HIS HOLINESS, POPE LEO XIII., as he lived in the Vatican, is presented 
by upward of 18,000 life-like photographs, projected in a large and steady 
picture by the biograph—advertised on inside front cover. Circulars, open 
dates, rates, etc., will be furnished by F. H. Decker & Company, upon appli- 
cation. 


UNDER FALSE COLORS.—Notwithstanding the prctection with which 
the law encircles patent rights and trade marks, no sooner does a valaable 
patent or proprietary article make it appearance than a horde of unprincipled 
persons try by every means to imitate the original. .JAMES PYLE’S PEAR- 
LINE, celebrated as a washing compound, has had a score of imitations, but 
the superiority of the genuine article over the counterfeits is so plainly appar- 
ent that very few people have been deceived. 

THE BERGER MFG. CO. are prepared to furnish Metal Ceilings in com- 
plete Classified Designs, based on leading architectural styles. Thus they 
make it easy to decorate interiors in strict harmony of detail throughout, and, 
at the same time, to embody in the interior finish the desired architectural or 
artistic decorative style. 

A LIFE OF HIS HOLINESS, LEO XIII., published by the JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO., is advertised in this number. 

PETER COOPER’S CLARIFIED GELATINE is pure and wholesome; 
there is no other that is equally as pure and wholesome. 








